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GROUND AND LOFTY TUMBLING. seis as friends at college, Bachelor 
L | meetings had lost their zest ; theatres had no 
A FISHING excursion, a pic-nic, a pleasure- | attraction ; for he was tired of upholsterer’s 
sail, and a walk through Switzerland, are | tragedies, grinning farce,—and where was he 
delightful things to contemplate for a month |to look for anything else? In taking his 
or two beforehand; but how to perform| solitary walk homeward from the Regent’s 
them, to endure them, to enjoy them—as| Park, when he heard a dinner-bell soundi 
itis insultingly called—that is a very differ-|in Baker Street, he fancied the nice old 
ent affair. The fish won’t bite ; the pic-nic| baldheaded father, the kind and stout old 
is a deluge; the pleasure-sail is a storm;) mother, the three blooming and buxom 
and the Swiss pedestrianism a fatigue and a/ daughters, tripping down stairs with a cousin 
humbug. No man ever was happy during or two from the country; and passed on 
either his hopeless fishing, his wet luncheon, | with a sigh, thinking how pleasant it would 
his tumultuous voyage, or his wearisome be to drop in on the family party, and draw 
expedition. Yet ask whomsoever you will, | in his chair, and drink wine with Susan, and 
old or young, green with eighteen, or mouldy | talk with Arabelle about Mario and Grisi. 
with forty-five, you will never get a refusal.| But not in all London did he know a stock- 
“T shall have my fishing tackle all in order.” | broker or sugar-baker, or merchant or official ; 
*T shall order my hamper at once.” “TI will or any of the nobility, gentry and clergy, from 
sport a pilot coat.” “I will order my walk-| whom to expect an invitation. 
ing boots.” So we are not to wonder that} Wasn’t 1 right in saying he was the 
Vincent Willis accepted his uncle’s invitation most miserable wretch alive? Two thousand 
to join the Hopeful Anglers last May with a-year added nothing to his happiness. There 
the greatest delight: not that he had ever was a beautiful estate in Devonshire, which 
caught a trout, or ever even hoped to delude “his father had left him, unencumbered 
& minnow; not that he cared much for his either by debt or dowager. His guardians 
uncle’s society, or had any expectation of during his minority had accumulated seven 
enjoyment from the other members of the | thousand pounds for the building of a house 
Club—but the word was spoken; it Was a upon the land. The plans were all drawn 
fishing excursion ; and it was impossible to out, the estimates obtained, and it wanted 
refuse. Mr. Willis was a poet, in the same nothing but a word from the young Squire 
way that some of Mendelssohn’s pieces are,to have a handsome mansion upon a site 
songs; being still without words, He was evidently intended by nature for a manor- 
also a painter (without a brush), and so he house; and what then would be wanting 
composed sublime romances, and dashed off to the perfection of Barcombe Leas? But 
surprisingly beautiful pictures without canvas Barcombe Leas was in Devonshire ; a long 
or paper, or desk or easel. He was five-and- way from London. There could be no 
twenty, very good looking, and as strong as gaiety in such a distant county. People 
an elephant ; and, to complete his description, were buried who pretended to live so far 
he lived in the Albany, and was the most away from the capital. So the seven thou- 
miserable wretch alive. Rather a dull place, sand pounds lay in Coutts’s hands, The 
the Albany, for a person subject to low spirits, | Architect’s ree plan for a house lay 
and with nothing whatever to do: rather a|in a drawer. Barcombe Leas was without 
weary life, I’ve heard it said, to read French | a residence, and Mr, Vincent Willis occu- 
novels, and smoke cigars, and watch the slow | pied rooms in the Albany for the sake of its 
hands of the dingy clock on the mantelpiece | central situation, and led the brilliant life I 
ticking their dismal career round the unin- | have told you of, with his book, and his clock, 
teresting face, and seemingly determined | and his cigar. He had made many attempts 


j 





even the dinner-hour ! What was the dinner-| existence ; and, all this time, his admiring 
hour to Vincent Willis? He knew very few | tenants and neighbours in the far west were 
people, nobody in fact, but young men he) pitying him for the frightful fatigue he was 

become acquainted with at the Club, or undergoing in dancing at Almack’s from night 


| 
le to arrive at the dinner-hour. And) to break in on the unvarying dulness of his 
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till morn with royal princesses and the foréign | coat wide ‘in ‘the “flaps, ‘like ‘a citizen’s of 
ambassadresses, two or three times.a -week.| George the Second ; his boots laced up in 
Katy Herbert, the .dayghter.of the recently-| front, and his trowsers .of white corduroy 


appointed ¢lergyman sat | Barcombe, was lost 
in admiration of the picturesyshe heard of the 
youthful proprietor ; and began at last, though 
very sorrowfully, to agree with ther father 
(who had never seen his chief parishioner) 
that he must be throwing away health and 
fortune in the round 6f dissipation throughout 
the season. Bill Joyce, of the Willis Arms, 
thought it quite right that young Squire 
should drive four-in-hand, and attend at 
‘Pattersall’s, and go-to the races, and show 
what tip-top hunters Devonshire could turn 
out. ‘The rest of the parish passed many 
judgments upon his behaviour ; but allagreed 
that he was leading a life of the most rapturous 
enjoyment, and was the delight and amuse- 
meut of the best society in London. 
Meantime he had gone to the Channel 
Islands in the Musquito, of fifty tons; and, after 
being sick for six days, had been rescued from 
imminent shipwreck in the Race of Alderney 
by a pilot boat, which charged nearly the 
value of the vessel under a claim of salvage. 
He had tried a,pic-nic to Beulah, and got an 


clese fitting ‘to the kmee. Whis was Uncle 
Sam. 

“There isn’t a fellow in our office can give 
the threereracks on the sole but myself; it’s 
80 apt to put you off the balance,” he said, 
| with an air of proud satisfaction. 

“ It’s perhaps not necessary for a clerk in 
the Statistical Office—” 

. “Deaths Department,” suggested Unele 
3am, 

“In the Deaths Department of the Statis- 
tieal Office,” continued Vincent, “to learn to 
stand on his head.” 

“ Hands,” interposed the uncle ; “ it’s quite 
a mistake to suppose that anybody can stand 
en his head. How the dooce could a fellow 

stand on an inflexible round thing like that? | 
(The whole weight is borne on the forearm, 
| and the support is gained by spreading the 
"yarn Look here!” and in a moment the | 
1eela were again in the air and performed 

the wonderful act of clapping themselves 
together. 

“Don’t you see,” said the performer, still | 








attack of rheumatism, which confined him to|in the antipodean attitude, “the head has 
bed for a month; he had .also walked to, nothing to do with it. Just feel the muscles | 
Chamounix from Geneva, and dislocated his|of my arm. That's how it’s done, Jack | 
ancle ; and now, for the second time, he was| Buttons in the Births Department nearly | 
on the point of starting ona fishing expedition| broke his neck last week by resting too | 
under the guidance of his Uncle Sam. On| much weight on his forehead. It’s a very 
the last occasion he had lost his rod and lines,| dangerous thing to do. I advise everybody | 
and been prosecuted for.a trespass ; but any-| against it.” 
thing was better than vegetating in London; Having proved his case by examples he |} 
(when the season was supposed to be not yet| lay for.a moment on his back; and, turn | 
begup), and‘he looked with .some anxiety| ing heels over head without any apparent 
towards the package the tacklemaker had| exertion, stood once more upon his legs. 
sent him, and wondered why his honoured; “ Now,then, are you ready.to,go?” he said 
relative had not made his appearance. “Certainly,” replied Vincent ; “I have | 
The door was suddenly thrown open, a| expected you this hour. We shall be too 
voice ejaculated, “Here we are! How d’ye late e the train.” 
like us?” in the tones of a clown in the| “ You look sulky, Nephew Vin, and that’s 
ring ; and, on turning round, he sawa pair of| what I won’t stand either on my head or 
short, thick legs held perpendicularly in the | heels. What’s the use of being a fellow’s 
air, while the proprietor performed a walk uncle if youdon’t use the authority of your 
upon his hands, The broad tails of his vel- position? Why was my sister twenty-two 
veteen coat fell down to his shoulders, his years older than I, and why were you born 
hair brushed the carpet as he advanced, and | three years before me unless to,procure.me 
after knocking his heels together two or|a nephew who might be of use? Not s 
three times as if in applause of his dexterity, | nasty little young snob always looking out 
he gave himself'a sudden jerk into his natural | for tips and holidays; but a respectable young 
position and presented his hand to his host} man who can stand an occasional dinner at 
with a chuckle of triumph. He was a youth| Greenwich to his old relations, and make 
of one or two and twenty, round, short,| himself generally convenient in the pay de 
active, and good-natured. His face was partment.” 
radiant with mirth, which, whenit degene-| “Well; geton. What has that todo with 
rated into the more er form of laughter, | our fishing ?” 
hid his eyes altogether by a strange folding) “Just this; that if the wind holds in the 





up of his cheeks and closing in of his eyelids, 
while his mouth distending from side to 


side made him look like the frontispiece to a! 


Joe Miller. His complexion ruddy with 
health ; his hat, which he had chucked on his 
first entrance upon the floor, hung round with 


hooks and flies of various colours ; his waist- | 


south I shall treat myself to an extra da 
or two, for I can soon overtake my wor 
in adding up all the people who have died of 
Zymotics, unless some ridiculous influenza 
comes on, Therefore, my boy, I am not 
going to take you by railway this time Jb 
gets over the ground too soon,” 



































































“ How ‘then? ‘I'am delighted to get back | 
to the top of a jolly four horse coach. A 
thousand times better than an engine.” 

“ But we are not going by a coach,” inter- 
pose’ his uncle. “The fact is I have bought 
a gig—that is, you have ; for I don’t happen 
to be in fands just now. My Warwickshire 
rents and the Lancashire coal property, | 
togetlier with my gold mines in California, 
area littlein arrear ; and so you see yOu have 
bought a gig.” 

“T don’t want a gig, my dear fellow.” 

“But I do; and that’s the same thing, it 
#trikes me. In the first place you are’more 
independent ; you can drive into byways and 

tiacross country almost as if you were on 
pebback. Secondly, it is a sort of realised 
property ; for, if the worst comes to the worst, | 
you can always leave your carriage in pay- 
ment of your bill. 
eireular note from a banker, and soothes the 
landlord’s: mind the moment you drive into 
the yard.” 

“And the horse 7” inquired ‘Vincent, sub- | 
mitting to his fate. 

“©! the horse, too; of course; not to| 
tention harness and whip. A capital step- 

r,and full of fire. He ought to be, for 

é’s valued at twenty pounds. If he hadn’t 
lately got blind of his chandelier eye, they | 
would have considered him worth fifty at 
least.” 

“What do you mean by the eit 
eye?” said the datifal nephew. 

“The eye next the chandelier, I suppose. 
He has been one of Astley’s troop for an im- 
tense time ; and,as I take & flat saddle with 
ine, ‘well rosined, with all the other apparatus, | 
it ‘the back of the gig, I can carry on 





my lessons whenever we get to a nice piece | 
of grass: for we are going to have some 
amateur horsemanship for the benefit of 
the Grimaldi Club, and I have engaged to do 
the Flying Courier in flesh coloured tights, 
with a mail-coach horn. I take one to prac- 
tise on all the way.” 

“Why, the people will think we’re wander- 
ing mountebanks 7” 

“And good fun, 'too,” replied the uncle, 
“Do you know, that is a very excellent 
idea, I never thought of that. It would 
be a capital way of amusing. ourselves | 
after a day’s drive. Can’t you sing Hot 
Oodlins’? But, by Jove! you young fellows can 
do nothing. There’s Timmins of the Mar- 
riage Office, a man of forty-five at least, has | 
been practising the rope and pole for two 
Months. He ties a cord to the handles of 
two desks, and gets on amazingly ; only, once | 
he had a bad fall, for the locks gave way, the 
drawers opened, and, of course, when the 
slack came, down he went.” 

“Well, come along,” said Vincent ; “you 
seem to have left very little of the pie, and 
none of the Madeira.” (They had been lunch- | 
iny during the latter part of this dialogue). 
“So letus be off. Where's the gig 1” 
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Thirdly, it acts like a| 


,| natural length, its forele 
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* At the Piccadilly end,” said Sam. “ Don’t 
be surprised ; the horse is piebald just now, 
but if we have a shower or two'he will be a 
capital light-brown. I will just drive you 
round to Little Ducrow Place, St. James’s, to 
pick up my letters, and then off to the Wilt- 
shire streams, 
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“ And. Kennet swift, for silver eels renown’d.”” 


Vincent laughed at the strange amuse- 
metits of his hopeful uncle, and resigned 


| himself to the journey ; for, wasn’t it a fish- 


ing excutsion he was bound for? and that 
implied everything that was delightfal. 

he gig hada bright green body and bright 
|red wheels, ‘The harness was apparently an 
| heirloom of some very old and noble family, 
for it was of a very antique fashion, and had 
a considerable number of barons’ coronets in 
faded silver-gilt upon the saddle and blinkers. 
| The horse might have belonged to the same 
period, for its teeth were of the most preter- 
bent in the form 
of a sickle, and its flanks sunk into deep 
recesses like the extinguished craters in the 
moon. The animal however had more spirit 
than might have been expected ; and, on being 
touched playfully with the thong just under 
the shoulder, stood still, and then rising bolt 
upright, went through the eeremony of a rear 
in a very fierce and determined manner, be 
while it attracted great admiration, cause 
some alarm to those who had not witnessed 
his performances as the Wild Courser of the 
Caucasus, Uncle Sam was so proud of the 
performance of his steed that he tipped him 
the well-understood signal at the corner of 
every street. Vineent thought he observed a 





| grin upon the countenances of most of the 


spectators, and begged the enraptured cha- 
rioteer to allow the miserable quadraped to 
pursue its course in peace, 

“Don’t be afraid, Vin,” replied Sam. 
“He won’t run away, and it gets his blood 
up. He'll go like a whirlwind when we get 
out on the dusty road. At present he thinks 
he’s dancing the egg dance, and picks his 


| steps very gingerly. Soho! horse, be steady.” 


he horse stood still in answer to this 
appeal, which was uttered at the door of his 
lodgings in Little Ducrow Place; and, on 
ee slight flick under the shoulder, 
prepared to rise in a furious state of indig- 
nation on his hind legs, and threaten destruc- 
tion to the gigand its inmates, It was, 
however stopped in its laborious efforts at 
ungovernable wrath by a gentleman who 


suddenly came out of the door, and, on seeing 


Uncle Sam, seized him by the hand and 
shook it with great warmth. He was a good- 
looking young man, very plainly dressed, and 


with an eagerness in voice and manner which 


contrasted strongly with the characteristics 
of his friend. 

“I’ve got it,” he said, and touched the 
breast of his coat, “and am eternally obliged 
to you for your kindness.” 
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“ All right, [hope ?” replied Sam, “Gover-| the flat saddle, before we put up for the 
nor softened 7” | night,” 

The young man smiled sadly and shook his 
head, i. 

“You are to be absent for a week,” he said.| “Srop,Mazeppa!” cried Uncle Sam, on the 
“May I call as usual to see if anything) third day of the fishing excursion, “and let 
comes ?” us admire the beauty of the prospect.” 

“ Certainly, my good fellow ; and you will| Mazeppa stopped as requested, without the 
always have the mattress on the floor. You | faintest inclination to rear or threaten, and 
can go on with your summersets.” hung its ears, and heaved its poor old sideg 

‘Thank you, I’ve left off gymnastics. I|as if it had trotted a hundred miles. The 
never got very far in the art, and at present travellers also performed their part of the 
I have no great spirits to pursue my studies.| contract by admiring the scenery on either 
I may get a letter addressed here as usual|/hand. A river, broad and shallow, but with 
to-night, which will make me the wretchedest | smooth expanses on its surface, which showed 
man alive.” 


} 
| 


“Poh! nonsense ; never be down-hearted. 
It will bring you good news, I’m sure. And| 
you'll do very well if you practise. Keep 
your heels well down, and your arms close to | 

our side, You'll manage the double tumble | 
in a week, But do as you like.” 
. “Thank you; you're very good. Good- 
ye.” 
“That’s a green sort of bird,” said Uncle 


| that it possessed holes of considerable depth, 


flowed happily onward by the side of the 
road. A bridge of several arches spanned it 
a little way in advance, and led the way toa 
gate-house, at the entrance of a gentleman's 
grounds, which lay in grassy sward and clumped 
hillock along the water side. A boat was 
moored to the bank, a short distance below 
the bridge ; and, on the rise of a gentle eleva- 
tion was a nice modest villa with steps at the 


fam, when they had gone some miles in| front door and a greenhouse at the side, and 
silence, and were fairly through the suburbs, | French windows down to the ground. The 
“He was once in our office, but didn't take | gable end of astable,covered with ivy, was seen 
either to statistics or climbing the pole; so at a hundred yards distance towards the west, 
he resigned. And what do you think the) A pretty, charming, moderate-sized place ; not 
fool has done? Why he’s sure to die in the) the show and wonder of a county ; with pro- 
or-house, for he first fell in love, and then,| bably very few old masters on the walls, but 

y Jove! he wrote a book.” | not unlikely a beautiful Roberts in the draw- 
“ Poems, of course,” said Vincent, |ing-room, and a Stanfield over the mantel 
“Poems? no! Something about India,| piece. Fifty acres of pusture did not constitute 





when all this row is over. Something about | the proprietor a prominent member of the 
agriculture among the old Hindoos, or means Agricultural Society ; nor did the four or five 
ot development of cotton cultivation. I never | cows, which lounged so picturesquely under 


read a word of the rubbish myself, but it lies 
on the table of our Club, and looks dreadfully 
respectable.” 

“And the lady?” inquired Vincent, be- 
ginning to take an interest in the story. 

“OQ! she’s dreadfully respectable too; but 
she’s a rum one to write. She sends epistles 
five or six times a week, all to the care of 
Samuel Blanders, Esquire, forty-one, Little 
Ducrow Place. He’s afraid to have them sent 
home, for he lives with an old uncle in the 
Regent’s Park, who would disinherit him if he 
suspected him of such nonsense as making 
love or writing books, And a sensible old 
fellow too, in my opinion: so take care, 
Nephew Vin, how you behave : no courtship, 
no authorship, sir, or your fate is a shil- 
ling.” 

“My dear Uncle Sam,” said Vincent, in a 
melancholy tone; “I would give all I am 
worth either to fall in love or compose a 
volume.” 

“Ah! well—it isn’t so bad for a man 
with two thousand a year, besides expectations 
from an unvle in the Statistical Office ; but 
Arthur Welland hasn’t two hundred, and only 
au uncle in the Stock Exchange. 

“Get on blockhead,” he added, address- 
ing the horse. “J must have an hour of| 


\the trees, add much to the statistical 
| returns of cattle and sheep. 

“T should think, sixteen hundred a year,” 
| said Sam, “with expectations from an aunt 
| What a happy life! Whata soft turf! What 

a place for the Caucasian courser and the 
rosined saddle! And the river, Vin! There 
must be loads of fish in these long reaches; 
and, if there’s a pot-house anywhere near, 
we can’t do better than get out our tackle 
and have a try for a two pound trout.” 

A hostelry of clean appearance, with @ 
horse trough under an elm tree at the door, 
and the sign of the Waggoner depending from 
the lowest bough, tempted the travellers te 
remain. The Caucasian was ensconced in @ 
comfortable stall, orders were given for 
dinner, two clean, rustically-furnished bed- 
rooms were examined and secured, and in @ 
short time, armed with rod and line, the 

| uncle and nephew retraced their steps, and 
commenced operations just opposite the 
‘mansion which had so excited their admira 
‘tion. The house looked cosier, happiey 
healthier than ever. There were appearances 
of occupancy about it which added greatly 
its charm; for, every now and then, yous 
people—ladies, I mean, for men never 

anything to a landscape, unless they are 
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either beggars or brigands—dressed in tight- land the better’ to command a view of what 
fitting jackets, and short red petticoats, and was going on, he clambered up an ivy-covered 
wide-awake hats with feathers on their heads, | old elm, and sat like a wild man of the woods 
fitted to and fro, carrying baskets on their’ on the first fork ofthe tree. 
arms, and glittering scissors in their hands,| 0, if his neighbours at Barcombe had 
and disappeared and appeared again through | known what he was doing, what a different 
the greenhouse door. notion they would have had of the manner 
“Floriste,” said Uncle Sam, “cuttings of in which the Squire spent his time! Bill 
geraniums, and plauting out the potted Joyce expected him to be at Tattersall’s. 
myrtles ; flowers of all hues. What a plea-| Katy Herbert, the new Rector’s daughter, 
sant place! What figures for horsemanship! believed he was waltzing with a countess 
and Swiss gardeners’ daughters! I wonder! at an aristocratic féte at Cremorne. Mr, 
who they are? But come along, here’s a Motts, his principal tenant, thought he 
nice breeze, Our flies are all in order, and was presiding at a cattle-show—and he 
here goes for the first throw.” really was about twelve feet from the 
But Vincent did not care for fishing. As ground, hiding in an old tree, and almost 
soon as he saw his uncle fairly engaged, he hearing his heart beat with the expectation 
Jaid his rod quietly on the ground, and) of what was to come. For what did he see ? 
strolled downwards towards the bridge ; and, | Blue-ribbons came in a straight line to where 
by crossing it into a village lane, he obtained he was placed. As she drew néar, he saw 
aside view of the little park, and also got a, her more distinctly ; and the more distinct] 
little nearer to the mansion. It certainly | he saw her, the more beautiful she appeared, 
was the most captivating place he had ever A graceful figure, flexible and light; a 
seen, and the activity of the wide-awakesand | charming face ; blue eyes, brown hair, fine 
baskets still continued. He still saw two arms, and strong hands—yes, strong though 
fairy little forms tripping into the green- | exquisitely shaped; and a sinewy foot— 
house, or disappearing through the garden | yes, sinewy though delicately small—for 
wall, The particular features he could not! she plied the spade with foot and hand, and 
discern ; only the shapes and motions were} dug and dug, just at the root of the elm, till, 
distinguishable. But they were young—they | when the — was about a foot in depth, 
stept so airily ; and pretty—they carried their she took a small parcel out of the basket, 
broad-brims so jauntily. Altogether he had placed it in the hole, and then filled in the 
an immense inclination to examine them earth and beat it down with the flat of 
more closely, and see if in face and figure her spade: replacing the mossy grass, and 
they answered to the beauty of the situation smoothing it with her foot, and, with a quick 
and the poetical elegance of the work they’ and anxious look all round, she advanced to 
were employed on. : the trunk of the venerable tree, and notched 
Suddenly some change took place in their it in three places with the point of a pair of 
occupation. The girl in pink ribbons rushed strong scissors. Then, clutching the basket 
towards the girl in blue, pointed with great’ and shouldering the space, she returned by 
animation to the avenue ; up which slowly | the way she came, crouching as she got near 
advanced a four wheel, driven by a gentle-|the front of the house, and effected her 
man in a vast body-coat and a white hat, by | escape into the garden without being noticed 
whose side sat a grey mantle bolt upright) by the party assembled on the lawn. 
and very majestic. Pink-ribbons threw; Vincent sat on his tower of speculation, 
something she took from her bosom into the) petrified with surprise, and only recalled to 
basket on Blue-ribbons’ arm, hurried into! flesh and blood again by the liveliest admira- 
the greenhouse, and was, though lost to| tion. What was it she had so carefully 
sight, to memory dear. Vincent was aston-| buried? Who was she? Why did she con- 
ished and intensely interested. What was the! ceal her proceedings from her friends? And 
meaning of her impassioned motion of the| how beautiful, how interesting she was! 
hand? What was it she threw into the|In all his hours of solitude in the Albany, 
basket ? What connection was there between|in all his hours’ of dreary conviviality in 
the whole scene and the respectable old fogie| the Club, he had never dreamed of such 
in the white beaver who was labouring up|an adventure as this. It beat his ima- 
the approach, or the grey vestal who was his | ginary dinner in Baker Street all to nothing. 
companion? Blue-ribbons paused for a|She was so b gene too—not twenty. He 
Moment, looked towards the advancing ve-| was over head and ears in love with Blue- 
hicle and ran to the garden door. In another! ribbons, and determined to write down im- 
moment, with a spade in her hand, she re- | mediately to Devonshire and tell the builder 
turned to the lawn, but glided among the} to begin Barcombe Hall. 
bushes, and, trying to conceal her retreat,| Should he dig up the sacred deposit and 
stooped her head below the hedge, and satisfy his curiosity at once ? 
rapidly made her way towards the plan-| Play the spy on such bashful innocence! 
tation at the side of the road where Mr.|The thought was degrading; so he ¢lam- 
Willis had taken his station. A slight exer-| bered down from the tree, leaped the park 
tion placed him on the inside of the fence,| palings, hurried down the lane, crossed the 
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bridge, and found Uncle Sam up to his knees 
in water and thrashing the river assiduously 
right in front of the lawn, 

“ Come ashore,” he cried, “ Uncle Sam; 1 | 
have something to say to you.” 

“ Say on, my boy. It’s high time; for if I 
remember, you have never opeped your lips 
since we began our expedition, Have you 
caught anything ? a three-pounder, at least.” 

“ Yes, more than that,” exclaimed Vincent, 
still in great excitement, “ dressed in a wide- 
awake with blue ribbons, and a lilac frock 
looped up over a scarlet petticoat; and, by 
heaven ! there she is,” 

He gazed across. the water, where he dis- 
covered the mysterious damsel in a group of 
persons which suddenly came into view. 

“Well,” said Unele Sam, “ what of the) 
Blue-ribbons? Get on,” 

“There! don’t you see her? the taller of| 
those two ; on the right hand of the old man 
in the white tile; with the basket on her) 
arm, and the spade—no, she has no spade,— | 
the fairy, the sylph, the angel! Ob, Uncle) 
Sam, to get acquainted with that girl, to visit. 
at that house, to learn her name,—and find 
out about the parcel !” 

“ What ate you give 7” 

“ Everything! all I’m worth! 
could not purchase the joy!” 

“ Bosh!” said Uncle, Sam, who had come 
baek to, the bank, and was, fitting.a new fly 
on, his hook. “ Name the figure, and the 
thing’s done,—a hundred ?” 

* ‘Two; any sum you like.” 

“ Make it. two hundred and) fifty, like. a 
good dutiful nephew, as you are, and you 
shall dive there to-day, and sit next Blue-| 
ribbons, and ask any questions you like.” 

* Done! and if I’m indebted to, you for so, 
much happiness— ” 

“Not the least indebted, if you. pay the 
money; but. be quite easy in your mind, and 
don’t be in a huxry.” 

So saying, the philosophic fisherman re- 
sumed his position in the shallow at the side, 
and pursued his sport with the utmost sang- 
froid. Meanwhile, ina state. of the greatest 
agitation, the nephew kept his place upon the | 
bank, watching the party on the. opposite | 
shove, The newly-arrived old gentleman was | 
walking between the two young Dryads who 
had been, so strangely disturbed by his, ap- 
pearance. With Pink-ribbons clinging to his)! 
arm, and his other arm round Blue-ribbong’ 
waist, he strolled leisurely down the lawn, in 
the direction of the. river, and Vincent 
strained his eyes to bursting that he might 
not lose a feather of the plume, or a motion 
of the matchless form, 

“ Insensate brute, that foolish Unele Sam !” 
he thought; “the beast, hag. never once | 
looked to the other side! Fishing, certainly, | 
is the ocoupation of fools and children)! ” 

Poor Unuele Sam! he was, completely ab- 
sorbed in playing a fish he had been lucky 
enongh, to strike; and beautiful were the: 
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attitudes, and great) the exertions, of the ag, | 
complished Waltonian. He. tightened. hig, | 
hold ; he raised his rod; he. gave the poox, | 
animal more line ; he wound it up; hereeled | 
it out again ; he retreated to the bank ; he. | 
waded once more into thestream. The group 
on the opposite side became. interested in hig, | 


\sport. They stood still, and. watched him 


from a, poiat a little down the river, where 
the gaily painted boat was floating ; and still 
the desperate struggle went on. Uncle Sam 
couldn’t have been more enraptured if he had 
been standing on his head before the poten, 
tates of Europe, and writhed and twisted and 
balanced himself‘on one ieg, in order. to, reach 
fayther into the river. All of a sudden, 
by the rolling of a pebble on which he stood, | 
he lost his. footing, and, fell witha flop; into 
the deepest part of the stream, It was evi. 
dent he couldu’t swim ; and, when he emerged 
to the surface, he puffed and panted like.a, 
bottle-nose Sime by a sword-fish ; but 
farther and farther still he was carried from 
the land, 

“ Help! help!” he; cried, and: made. pros 
digious efforts, to. regain his standings 
ground; but all.in vain, ‘Vincent, rushed, in 
to the rescue; but, before he could reach; hig 
uncle, unfortunate man, he had resigned him», 
self to his fate, and was floating still and lifer, 
less, towards, the other;side, The, gentleman, 
andthe two ladies. had, not. been idle. They 
unmoored the pleagure-boat, and Pink-ribbong, 
and Blue-ribbons had pushed out. into the 
stream. They fortunately grappled the inary 
nimate body of Uncle, Sam with. the satiny 
wood boat-hook, with only alittle damage. to, 
his, waistcoat ; and, by, gently tugging, con- | 
trived to get it into the shallow water at the | 
bank. Vincent.was distracted with gvriefat 
the frightful accident, and was. on the point | 
of plunging inte the deep and rather rapid 
bend of the, river, whieh lay between him | 
and the lawn, though he was; a very Unatr | 
customed swimmer; when he saw the old | 
gentleman get into the boat, and paddle | 
across to where he waa. 

“For heaven's. sake! jump, in, six,” he | 
said ; “ your friend may yet be recovered. | | 
will hurry up to the house, and send for omm | 
medical mam, But make, haste ; 
minute, and all may be too late,” 

It was ne time for compliments, and Vine | 
cent jumped into the boat and was quickly on | 
the other side. He did not. even take notioe | 
of the fair young givls who were. gathevat 
round the corpse. He knelton one knee 
took the cold band in his. He. pressed it 
between his palms, to give: it, warmth, 


| called distractedly :—Best of friends, haaxall } 
would 


your kindness, come to this? QO! 1 
give a thousand pounds this;moment fonithe 
faintest sign of life | 

Was it a, freak of his fancy? Wasvili@ 
nervous convulsion of the dead man’s finger! 
ov did he really feeb a.slight clasp, of poor 
Samuel's: hand? Did: the muscles. of hit 
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eyelid: suddenly’ contract; perhaps before) late departed state, but saw’ nothing dis 
finally settling into rest, and reveal for a! tinetly.” 
moment‘a'twinkle ofthe bluest:and merriest| “She is the most beautifal girl I ever:saw, 
of eyes! Vineent let go the hand: of the} and the romance of herstory:adds an unde- 
deceased, and stood up. Pink-ribbons andj finable charm to her faultless: features‘ and 
Blue-ribbons looked on him with-compassion| shape,” 
in their beautiful faces. “'What:do you know about her story?” said 

“Ts there any hope, sir?” they inquired./ Uncle Sam, sitting forward: with curiosity. 
“ O, how dreadful !” “Did you ever hear of her before?” 

Vincent took upon himself the part of} “No; I: know nothing abouther ; but'there 
comforter. is a mysterious'incident—” 

“ T trust he may be restored: to conscious-| “Hush! here’s: Galen,” exclaimed: Sam, 
ness/’ he said, “as he was for so short a time| “and.I’m off'in ‘a faint,” : 
under the- water. The gratitude: we shall} Galen nowentered the-room, accompanied 
both feel for your kindness will never be|by the old gentleman of the house, and 


| effaced: I think he breathes already.” took hold of Sam’s wrist; He looked) at his 


There was certainly a motion perceptible| watch, and counted the ticks, 
in the fat person of the defunct; a short} “Hm, Hm, more excitement,” he said, 
cougl: relieved the: oppression of his: chest,|“than asphyxia from immersion. The: col« 
and: his: sides: heaved’ as. if with difficulty | lapse has set in; and he must have brandy- 


| repressing some'internal emotion. Atremu-|and-water, hot and strong, or I will not 


lous movement of the lips became also visible; | answer for the consequences.” 
and: the young ladies, delighted with these} A nervous twitch again: made its appear- 
symptoms, hurried up the lawn to assist the} ance about the corners of the patient's mouth, 
dener and his men, who were coming | and I need not: say how successful the: treat- 
oe with a large hurdle:laid:on a couple of ment was; and: with what docility: the: pre- 
~_ and caretully covered over with aj scription was received, The effect was more 
eather bed: For an instant: the left eye of|rapid than the most’ sanguine  practi> 
the late Mr. Blanders opened once more, and | tioner could have expected; and, before the 
afaint voice, without the slightest motion of| end of the tumbler, the sufferer was ‘restored 
the lips, sighed forth the words :—“ All right,| to the full use of his faculties; though: still 
my boy,.you shall dine as: per agreement,| very weak. He returned his-thanks for the 
aud'you'll give me that.thousand pounds.” | efforts of the whole family in his behalf with 
When. the mournful cavalcade arrived at|a grace peculiar to himself. 
the front door,they were met by the rigidgrey| Vincent was more subdued in his expres- 
mantle—with the frightfully shawp-visaged | sions of gratitude ; for conscience pricked him 
maiden aunt in it—who came down the steps | at-every word ; and having thus established 
aud. gazed compassionately on. the sufferer.| an acquaintance which he determined to cul- 
She then ordered the girls to be off and let|tivate ina more legitimate manner at some 
the men carry him up to his. bedroom. She! future time, he explained to his host the cir 
then, though in a suspicious uneasy: way,| cumstances of the case, and how he had been 
invited: Vincent to come in. and wait till her} induced to accompany his unele, Mr. Blanders 
brother and the doctor arrived, of the Statistical Offiee, on a fishing excurm 
“Your friend,” she said, “is merely chilled sion, and had left his baggage at the Wag- 
by the shock ; but: he is young and strong, | goner. 
andby careful watching may yet yet over the} “But you shall send for it,” interrupted 
danger.” the hospitable gentleman ; “and you and Mr, 
incent said.a. few words: of thanks; and| Blanders, if he is able, and our’ excellent 
felt: ashamed of the false pretences under neighbour, Mr, Smith, wil! dine: with me to 
which he was forcing his way into the house.| day. Mr. Blanders can’t pessibly be moved 
However, the imposition was begun and/ to-night, I should say, Mr, Smith?” (Mr. 
aust now be gone on with tothe end. He) Smith nodded his head’ affirmatively) “and 
then aceompanied the bearers to the bed-|there are bedrooms enough for all. I have 
room; and, in a few minutes Samuel Blanders, | a niece here ona visit to my daughter, and 
Eaquire, was sitting up in a comfortable arm-| two cavaliers from the great.city will be an 
chair, drest in the clothes of the master of| immense acquisition.” 
the mansion, and discoursing confidentially| Vincent really: was so good-looking, and)se 
With his nephew on the next steps to be pur-| perfeetly gontlemanlike im all his ways; that 
sued. To bed he positively refused: to go ;| there wasverylittlerashness in this extempore 
expressed) great’ confidence of being’ invitation, Mr. Blanders, however,might have 
able: to pass the medical examination of the| given pause toa more-cautious Amphitryon.; 
Village surgeon, and impress him with the for the apparel in which he at present ap 
— assurance that os had. beem really | peared was by no means becoming, consisting 
ed, of a. coat and waistecat whieh were a mile 
“How is it; my boy?” he said. “ Does} too wide even for’his-eapacious figure ; anda 
Blue-ribbons stand close inspection? I could! pair of nether habiliments: so: immense: im 
ouly catch a glimpse of lovely faces in my| their’ amplitade, that: they: looked: like the 
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cast-off raiment of Gog and Magog when they | 
retired from their public duties in London. 
The proprietor of these articles was upwards 
of six feet high and weighed seventeen stone. | 

“What a trump he is!” exclaimed Sam, | 
casting himself forward upon both his hands, 
with his heels in the air, the moment they 
were left alone, and clapping his soles toge- 
ther a dozen times without stopping. “I 
never knew such a nice old fellow in my life, 
and I'll bet you he has excellent port.” 

“A niece and a daughter,” meditated Vin- 
cent. “I wonder which is his daughter, Is’! 
she Blue-ribbons ]/—or Pink-ribbons ? I sup- 
pose I shall find it out at dinner.” And in 
this hope he waited as patiently as he could 
for the arrival of his carpet-bag, for which 
the good man of the house had lost no time 
in sending to the Waggoner. 


’ Ul. 


Mr. BLanpEeRS made a great sensation, 
Even on his presentation in the drawing- | 
‘room, the effect of his introduction was re- | 
markable. When the old gentleman took | 
him up to the sofa where the cousins were 
seated, and said, Now girls be proud of your 
handiwork, for Mr. Blanders owes his life to 
you: the elder of them turned very pale, 
and then flushed as red as a rose, and 
finally bent down her head without sayin 
a word. The other was more collected, aa 
‘received the thanks of the resuscitated Samuel 
without any fear or embarrassment. Mr. 
‘Willis was so overshadowed by the glory of | 
the hero of the day, that he was merely 

resented as the great man’s nephew, and | 

r. Smith took a close look at the venerable | 
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the last of their visits. It was by no means’ 
Mr, Samuel’s intention to make it the last of 
his. The young lady, who had shown so much 
agitation on his introduction, Miss Mary Dal- 
wood, the old gentleman’s daughter, sat next 
him all the evening, both at dinner and in the 
drawing-room. She listened with glistening 
eyes to his eloquence, and that was very 
great; for he described several new per- 
formers at Astley’s, and explained how people 


{stood on their heads, and gave a luminous 


account of how Spriggs of the Home Office, 
(Sir George Spriggs’ son, who was governor of 
the Feejee Dida. so long :—in fact, he 
pa observed, till he was eaten by 
iis rebellious people) ; how Spriggs, junior, 
had strained his back by the stupidity of the 
fellows not holding the blanket tight enough 


| when he leapt through a baker’s window at a 
| private pantomime. 


To all this the most 
interested face in the world did seriously 


|incline; and the sweetest smiles followed 


every anecdote; and their voices dropped 
sometimes into a whisper. 

About the same time was going on a con- 
versation between Vincent and Miss Cathe- 
rine, whom he recognised by her beautiful 
figure and very brilliant eye as the Blue- 
ribbons of the forenoon’s adventure. He tried 
to find out the mystery of the parcel, and 
inquired a good deal about canary birds, that 
he might tell imaginary anecdotes of friends 
of his who buried them under trees. But. | 
the anecdotes had no effect ; so it could’nt be | 
a cageful of canaries she had entombed with 
so much care, ‘Then he asked her if she had. | 
heard of some utterly non-existent earl’s: | 
daughter, who was detected secreting jewels 








relation, to see by what means he managed|in a brown paper parcel, getting a spade 
to look so young. There was nothing extra-| from the gardener, and depositing it under | 
ordinary about any of the party, except ajan elm in her noble father’s park. Still | 
certain fidgetiness and perpetual motion on| there was no sign that the arrow hit the | 
the part of the old lady, accompanied with; mark. Then he imagined a case of a distin- 
frequent whispers in the ear of the medical| guished French marchioness—he gave the 
gentleman. ‘The landlord was open and good-| name with the most perfect Parisian pronun- 
natured, and told his visitors a good deal of | ciation, for he had been once for a fortnight: | 
his family history, which was not worth the/ at the Hdétel Bristol, in the Place Vendéme 
telling. He said his name was Dalwood, and | —who had been seen digging at the roots of | 
that he had retired from business for some|a large oak, and laying a package in the 
years, (“ And he’s a magistrate, gentlemen,” | hole. The curious thing, said Vincent, was, | 
interposed his sister, “and very active onthe| “that she took out a pair of scissors, and | 
bench ;”) that he was a widower, and his| made a mark on the trunk, as if for the pur- | 
sister, Miss Lavinia, took care of his house,| pose of pointing it out to somebody for whom 
(“ And a great deal sharper care, gentlemen,| the parcel was meant.” Aha! what a flush | 
she takes of it, than some people like.”)| there was in her face and neck! The con- 
Here she looked dreadful things at her| stant recurrence of the one incident of con- | 
nieces. That he had several brothers and | cealing something in the ground, went home | 
sisters, whose daughters frequently came to| all of a sudden, and she whispered myste- | 
visit his little Mary, and were deligiited to be | riously to the inventor of all those stories, 

so near London, though they never went into|“ Do youknow him? Did he send youhere?” | 
it, poor souls; but thought themselves quite} “Would it make you happy if I said 
metropolitan if they only saw the railway | yes?” | 
train which had left it au hour before. That} “Is he coming to-night?” continued the’ | 
Rickstone was the name of his property, and | girl, “ Aunt is very suspicious, and has been | 
that they were a very happy, prosy common-| searching all our drawers, He can’t fail | 
reams of people, pleased to see the two Mr, to find them. Mary wrote to him yester- 
landerses, who he hoped would not make this day.” 
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“What?” inquired Vincent, anxious to 
know all, “would it be very unlucky if he 
| failed to find them ?” 
| “Unlucky! what do you mean? But 
perhaps we have made a mistake,” said the 

oung lady. Then, after a pause, “ But we 

ve gone too far to recede: how much do 
rou know ?” 

“Nothing; but that I would die to be of 
service to you; employ me in any way you 
| like.” 


“Thank you,” she said coldly, “I have no} 


need of your services,” and the conversation 
became general. This time it was about 
the delights of a Uondon life; and Blue- 
| ribbons, who had never been in London, 
| except on a shopping expedition with her 
| uncle and aunt, was the eloquent exponent of 
| all the advantages of a residence in town. 
“But it must be very fatiguing,” she said, 


“and after all, not so respectable or 80) 


useful, as to live on one’s own land, and 
among one’s own friends, Only think,” she 
said with the greatest earnestness, “what 
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| effective. It produced a solemn silence in the 
room, which was broken by the benevolent 
host, 

“ Never mind what Aunt Lavy says, my 
dear little niece ; you never get into scrapes 
that you can’t get out of.” 

“'That remains to be seen,” rejoined the 
duenna ; “ but I don’t desire to bring our 
family differences to the notice of perfect 
strangers, whose very names we are not sure 
of, and who, for anything we know to the 
contrary,—” she paused a moment, as if con- 
‘sidering what awful things might be hidden 
|under their incognito, and Mr, Smith broke 
jin (Mr. Smith was surgeon to the A. divi- 
| sion of the rural police, and was very suspi- 
| clous), 

“T have known of members of the swell- 
mob,” he said, “who got into private houses 
| by very ingenious devices. 1 recollect one 
instance of a man calling at a farm in the 
next parish to this, and pretending to bea 
'cousin of the family, who had gone many 
| years before to America. In the middle of 








an attraction high life must have when it|the night he emptied the plate-chest, and 
keeps a person like Mr. Willis of Barcombe got hold of all the money in the drawers, 
Leas for years and years away from his' and broke his leg in getting out of the 


| beautiful place.” 

“Mr. Who?” exclaimed Vincent, growing 
very red, while Uncle Sam stopped short in 
| his description of a dog-fight at Battersea, 
| and puffed out his cheeks as if he were blow- 
ing a mail-coach horn. 

* Mr. Willis,” repeated the young lady. 
“ He devotes all his time to amusement and 
fine society. We hear sad accounts of him : 


how he dances all night at dukes’ parties, | 


and gives entertainments like the feasts in 
the Arabian Nights, and all the while there is 
| left a very fine estate altogether neglected 
and no house built, and no school supported 
| (except by a yearly subscription, which doesn’t 





do half ‘so much good as a little personal su- | 


| bedroom window—a compound fracture— 
\I set it myself—and he was transported! 
| for life.” 

Mr. Dalwood, the best-tempered of men, 
was distressed beyond measure at the turn 
the conversation was taking. “ Don’t be 
offended,” he said, “Mr. Smith has a most 
ill-judged collection of anecdotes for our 
| amusement to-night, and as to Aunt Lavy,.I 
don’t know what. has come to her.” 

But Aunt Lavy rose.up in her might 
and opened the door. On the landing was 
seen a maid-servant in a state of alarm, 
surrounded by various articles ; and as each 
| was named by the indignant vestal, it was 
thrown with a chuck into the room, which 





perintendence), and he takes no interest in| shook the floor. “I'll tell what has come 

| the poor, nor the state of the parish ; and| to Aunt Lavy,” she said, “a saddle has come 
| doesn’t even know there’s a new organ in the| to her” (enter saddle, with flat top carefully 
| loft.” chalked) ; “and a lump of rosin has come to 
| “He must be a very silly conceited fool of| her” (enter rosin); “and a red horse-cloth 
| a fellow,” exclaimed the good Mr. Dalwood,| with silver edging has come to her” (enter 
| “to neglect the pleasantest and most useful | horse-cloth) ; “and a pair of satin slippers 
| duties of a country gentleman’s life.” |covered with spangles, has come to her” 
| .“ And where did you get all this informa-| (enter the slippers) ; “ and a coil of wire, and 
| tion about him?” inquired Vincent, in as| twelve yards of rope, and a box of chalk, 
unconcerned a manner as he could put on.) and a salmon-coloured jacket,and a tin dagger, 

_ “TI searcely think his mode of life deserves so, and twelve sconces for candles, and a pot of 
| brilliant a character.” rouge, and a #ilk bridle and a riding whip” 
“You know him, then?” said Blue-ribbons,' All these were tumbled in with amazing 
blushing to the tips of lier fingers. “O, I’m! speed by the bewildered maid, who stood on 

| afraid I’ve said too much again. I’m always) the landing gazing with surprise and terror 
| getting into scrapes.” |at the supposed equestrians, “And now,” 
Here a very sharp shrill veice said, “I)said Aunt Lavinia, looking at the spoil-en- 

| fear you are;” and, on tracing the sound | cumbered carpet, “what have you to say for 
| toits original seat, it was perceived to arise! yourselves 1” The whole party was taken by 
| from the starched lips of Miss Lavinia Dal-! surprise, Mr. Vincent Willis was indignant 
| Wood, whose whispered communications with at the folly of his relative in loading their 
Mr. Smith had continued all the evening. | fishing excursion with such a ridiculous set 
The speech was very short, but it was very| of ornaments, and looked into the face of 


— 
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Blue-ribbons to watch ‘the effect of the expo- 
sure upon her. Did she think hima harle- 
uin jumping through the hoops, or the 
rier of Saint Petersburg on two horses at 

a time ? 

Mr. Smith’s memory grew particularly 
lively. “I once knew a whole troop of 
Acrobats,” he said, “arrested for robbery 
and attempted murder. They climbed up on 
each other's shoulders ‘till they reached the 
third floor, andthe apex of the ‘pyramid 
jumped into a bedroom window. Four of 
them, which formed the base, were transported 
for life ; and the middle of the building had 
four years of penal servitude.” 

Before Mr. Dalwood had | time ‘to do 
more than say he believed there was some 
mistake, a great noise was heard outside 
the window: a tramping of many feet, and 
a'hum of voices; above which, however, 
were heard the awful words, “If you offer 
any resistance, I will shoot you through the 
head.” 

“Their friends | ” exclaimed Miss Lavinia, 
“©,.-we shall all be murdered !” 

“ Aecomplices,” said Mr. Smith: “they will 
every one of them be hanged.” 

The cousins fluttered like frightened pigeons 
into a corner, and the two heroes of the 
adventure were undecided whether to make 
a rush at Old Smith and kill him on the spot, 
pitching Miss Lavinia out of the window, 
and effecting their escape ; or to await the 
result of the new incident, and justify them- 
selves in the-eyes of the good old gentleman 
‘and the eharming girls. 

“T will not give up my 
ribbons for all ‘the aunts and doctors in the 
world,” whispered Vincent ‘to his uncle, 
“She knows-all about Barcombe Leas.” 

The brother -and sister in the meantime 
had been holding a very animated though 
inaudible conversation. It was evident that 
the lady was for proceeding to violent ‘mea- 
sures at once, and that good Mr. Dalwood 
resisted her suggestion. At last he left the 
room accompanied by his adviser, expressly 
charging Mr. Smith with the protection of 
the young ladies, and declining to take so 
strong a step as to send them out of the 
house, or give them into legal’custody. ‘He 
then went to his business room to take ma- 
an eognisance of the disturbance on the 

wn. A few minutes put Miss Lavinia into 
a state of triumphant exultation, for she dis- 
eovered that all 
founded,.and the precautions she had taken 
‘against a burglarieus entranee into the house 
crowned with -suceess, From the peculiar con- 
versationef Mr. Blanders she had begun at a 
wery early period of their acquaintance to have 
wague suspicions that all was. not right, and 
that ‘he would scareély be engaged in a 
Government offiee, of the grandeur of which 
ishe had‘a mysterious idea, as if it contained 
whole families of prime ministers and ambas- 
eadors. Her temper had been put on an 
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ursuit of Blue- 
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i-her ‘suspicions ‘were well-| 


[Conducted by | 
additional edge by certain unaccountable pro. | 
ceedings on the part of Blue-ribbons for some | 
weeks past. She had gone everyday to the | 
post-office, and brought back missives which 
she'furtively (though not unperceived by the 
lynx eyes of that-embodied propriety) slipped | 
into Mary’s hand. The reports of the equi- | 
page of the travellers brought her from the | 
aggoner excited ‘her suspicions more and | 
more, and-her anger was doubly inflamed by 
the empty condition in which she had found | 
the desks, drawers, and other repositories of | 
the young ladies, in which she had instituted | 
a diligent search, in the hope of discovering | 
any letters which might lead to a elearing up | 
of the mystery. She had floated all the | 
evening in a state of disagreeable doubt | 
whether the intruders on her brother’s hos- | 
pitality were her nieces’ seeret lovers in the | 
disguise of travelling mountebanks, or in | 
league ‘with a party of thieves to break in 
and rob the house. To guard against the 
latter chance, she had stationed gardeners, | 
hedgers, and other labourers all over the | 
domain, and great was now her delight when | 
she saw two men wrapped in cloaks, hustled 
into ‘her brother’s justice room, and now she 
hurried back to the drawing-room to relate | 
her successful proceedings. 
Some rather odd rag unexpected things | 
had happened in that apartment during her 
absence. “The moment she had gone, Mr, 
Blanders had performed a sommerset over 
the sofa, and advanced on his hands towards | 
the astonished Mr. Smith, and after clapping | 
his heels in a defiant manner in that gentle- | 
man’s face, had ‘flung himself into a vertical 
position, and announced the appal'ing fact | 
that it was his intention to put him toa 
painful and ignominious death if he either 
stirred'from his chair, or gave utterance to 
the slightest sound. Mr. Smith silently 
revolved in his mind all the incidents in the 
police reports bearing on this question, and | 
came to the conclusion that it would be wiser | 
to be quiet. Whereupon, Mr, Blanders i 
formed a coachwheel across the floor, and im | 
three evolutions found himself in his old 
place beside Miss Mary Dalwood. There were | 
reasons best known to that young lady | 
which persuaded her that her aunt's sus | 
picions were totally unfounded, and the same | 
confidence extended to her cousin, with | 
regard to the honour and respectability of | 
Mr. Blanders’s nephew. In fact, there was 4 | 
good deal of laughter, and a great deal of 
whispering, and Mr. Smith was trying in vain 
to catch a syllable or imagine the cause of the | 
hilarity, observing every now and then | 
the immense fist of the young athlete ex- | 
tended to him ina menacing manner if he 
looked for a moment’ towards the assembled 


group. 
“And how do aan bere to ‘know #0 | 


much about Mr. Willis and his proceedings } 
in London, I must ask you again,” said Vin- } 
cent, after a quantity of other talk. 
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| Leas.” 


Charles Diekens.} 


“O,I hear a great deal about his way of 
going on, every day when I amat home,” ‘was 
the reply. 

“And where is your home?” he in- 
quired. “I hope it is mot entirely out of | 
the world,” 

“A long way off,” said. Blue‘ribbons, “and 


you could gsearcely find it even if tyou 
tried.” 

“T should like very much to make the 
attempt,” he said ; and here the scene of ‘the 
morning recurred to him. “But you epoke,” 
—he stuttered a littl—* you spoke—some 
letters you mentioned—and asked if I knew 
him, 1 ‘suppose mE ‘has no diffioulty im find- 
img his way,” he concluded, with a tone in 
which a little bitterness might have been 
detected. 

“ Really, Mr, Blanders!” the young lady 
began. 

“My name is not Blanders, Miss Dalwood,” 
he interrupted her pretty sharply. 


GROUND ‘AWD LOFTY ‘TUMBLING. 





“ My name is not Dalwood,” replied Blue- 


“ Then, what in heaven name is it?” 
“I’m Katy Herbert, of Barcombe. My 


| father is rector of the parish.” 


“And I’m Vincent Willis, of Barcombe 


While these communications -were having 


| their effect, Miss Lavinia entered the room, 


tJanuery.8, 1899.) $31 
double-shuffle, But +he’s’ sucha tremendous 
ass, he’s: sure to get on.” 

“ What do yeu mean by an ass?” inquired 
the father, with a loud laugh, as he looked at 
his daughter’s angry frown. 

“Why, careful, steady, learned, clever, 
sensible, industrious, I’m certain an ass ‘of 
that magnitude ‘will be governor of the Bank 
of England 'some'day. He has written # book 
about cotton, or Gheese, ‘orsome other foreign 
mineral, and his stupid old uncle Jones, the 
stockbroker, will-disinherit him. But he’s 
not sucha foolas he seems, He's got into 
a correspondence with some silly girl in the 
country,—a real old fogie’s daughter, I be- 
lieve;—so he’ll come all ‘right, ‘yet, “He'll 
never do for the tight-rope, ‘so I advise ‘him 
to marry her at once.” 

“ You can give him the same advice now,” 
said Mr. Dalwood, enjoying the confusion of 
Mary and the laughter of the rest amazingly, 


|“ for here he is, with the stupid old stock- 


broker his uncle. Come in Welland ; come 


in Jones,” 


IV, 


Ir was a supper party ofthe most amazing 
mirth. It came out im ‘the course of it, that 
Mr. Jones, so far from disliking Arthur 
Welland for writing a book about cotton, had 

laced it in his library some time before he 
new who was the author, and was now the 


| radiant with gratified spite. She held in her| proudest of men, as the Home Seeretary had 
_hand'a brown-paper parcel, tied with a blue | written a note that very morning expressing 
ribbon ; the same in fact which had made|the highest approbation of his nephew's 


1D, 


such an impression on Vincent in the morn- 


ig. 
“ See what one of the robbers had concealed 
upon him,” she said ; and was proeeeding to 
open it, but Mary stept forward, 

“Stop aunt,” she said, “that packet be- 


| longs to me, and I will give it myself into my 


father’s hands. I have kept this matter con- 


| cealed from him too long, and I can’t let 
| Katy, who was only my messenger to the post- 


office, and helped me to conceal this parcel 


| from your malicious researches, suffer any 


blame on my account.” 


labours, and inquiring if the animals from 
which cotton was shorn would bear trans- 
plamtation to the British Isles. Mr. Jones 
farther explained, that-on hearing that Arthur 
was imperatively required to go down to 
Rickstone to receive a certain packet placed 
under a certain tree, by a\certain young lady, 
| at the request of a certain other young lady, 
| he had determined to accompany him, and use 
his interest with his old friend Dalwood to 
pardon the young people; and in spite of 
being seized on suspicion of housebreaking, 
and beimg ferociously attacked with moat 





At this moment Mr. Dalwood himself|uncomplimentary epithets by Miss Lavinia 


| fame into the room, ‘There was a twinkle'in 


his eye, as if he had transcended Justice 


| Shallow in the administration of the law. 


“What have you done with the robbers ?” 


| inquired Miss Lavinia, 


“Dve asked them to supper, sister. We 


and others, he declared when his health was 
drunk with all the honours, that it was the 
happiest hour of his life, and he drank all 
theirs in return. 

It certainly was the happiest hour in the 
life of Mr. Blanders ; for on questioning his 





| shall have a merry company—elegant ex-|mephew whether he was pleased with the 
_ tracts from the Newgate Calendar ; for, as| result of his endeavours, he received a renewal 
| you already make out our two visitors|/of the promise of a thousand pounds. 
| to be no better than they should be, you| Whether it was the happiest hour of Mr, 
| Won’t object to a couple of house-breakers| Willis’s life remains to seen ; for, after 
being invited to make up the set, But first | daily visits to Rickstone for some time, and 
f all,” he said, turning to Samuel, “let me|an animated correspondence on parochial 
ask you a few questions, Mr. Blanders. You| affairs with Mr. Herbert, he.acted as guard to 
| know a gentleman of the name of Arthur|Blue-ribbons on her return to Devonshire, 
| Welland, and what do you think of him?” | He bas quitted his rooms in the Albany, and 

“I know him very well,” replied Mr.|isat this moment busily superintending the 
Blanders, “and never could teach him the| building of a beautiful house on Barcombe 
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(Conducted by 


Leas, and till it is completed, is believed, | Columbus was a wooden erection, painted red 


according to the latest accounts, to have taken 
up his residence at the rectory. 


HIDDEN CHORDS. 


The present hour repeats upon its strings 
Echoes of some vague dream we have forgot ; 
Dim voices whisper half-remember'd things, 
And when we pause to listen, answer not, 


Forebodings come : we know not how, or whence, 
Shadowing a nameless fear upon the soul, 

And stir within our hearts a subtler sense, 

Than light may read or wisdom may control. 


And who can tell what secret links of thought 
Bind heart to heart? Unspoken things are heard, | 
As if within our deepest selves was brought 
The soul, perhaps, of some unutter’d word. 


But, though a veil of shadow hangs between 
That hidden life, and what we see and hear, 
Let us revere the power of the Unseen, 
Because a world of mystery is near. 
SPANISH HOTELS. 

I Loox out of my hotel window, in the| 
Square of the Magdalen at Seville, and feel, | 
in the fiery heat, that I have put my head in 
at a furnace door, so I push it back again 
behind the dim striped blue and red curtain, 
that I am all day farling and drawing and 
tying down, to try and screen out my blind- 
ing enemy, the Spanish sun, that seems 
determined to reduce me to a Lot’s wife- 
heap of grey ash, just as I have done my 
last cigar. 

But quick out and in as my head went, it 
was long enough to take a flying eye-shot 
down below in the corner of the square, at the 
grand tinselled lemonade stand that, night 
and day, stares at the hotel door. Can I 
believe my eyes ? why the name of the pro-| 
prietor, duly labelled in long, spindly, rickety 
yellow letters, is—no? yes! is Colon—(Co- 
LuMBus). Columbus in the city where the| 
tower still exists in which his Indian gold was 
piled ; where his son sleeps his last sleep. It 
does one good to see the great name even on 
a lemonade stall, and I feel that I am indeed | 
not in the modern Spain of great words and | 
little deeds ; but of the old Spain of great| 
deeds and few words. I feel as one does, | 
when one sees a boy Shakespeare playing at| 
marbles in Stratford-on-Avon ; or as when I 
first recognised the name of Quixote over a 
butcher’s shop in a back-street in Barcelona. 
On looking again, I found the great man’s de- 
seendant decidedly oily of face, and dirty.of | 
hand. As to discovering a new world, I do) 
not think anything but my hat full of shil-| 
lings would have induced the lazy loating| 
rascal to walk ten times up and down the 
gravelled square, benched round and treed 
round, with its little stone Magdalene weep- | 





ing all day (like a water-hour-glass) into the 
fountain’s marble font. ‘The stall of our friend | 


}and green, and coarse yellow, with a pyra- 
| midal shelved stand of red bottles of syrups 
and orgeats ; above them a tinselled daub of 
the Virgin. It was pleasant to see the com- 
placent idleness with which all day Columbus 
sat behind the dirty tablecloth of his stall 
‘rubbing his brass taps bright, or smear- 
ingly cleaning his glass tumblers. Now 
j}chatting lazily in his shirt-sleeves with a 
|thirsty muleteer, whose beasts are laden 
| with trailing panniers of white gesso for 
| building, or coolly sitting down with two 
|or three of our pink-jacketed waiters ; who, 


putting their heads together, read the Gazette, 


and rail at Orgulloso Albion (proud Albion); 
being rank Afrancesados, occasionally smiling 
and winking in my direction, to indicate that 
IT am one of the hated race who so much 
hindered the expulsion of the French from 
Spain. The donkeys give a battle snort 
or practise their dreadful octaves down 
a distant street, as if chiding their lazy 
driver, and away he runs, with his short whip 
stuck in his greasy sash that before now has | 
bound up knife wounds and swabbed nasty | 
stab holes—away, in the Triano, or poor | 
quarter, where the green shining jars and | 
cream-coloured pipkins, that Murillo liked to | 
paint, are still made in such numbers, that | 
the front of the hovels near the bridge seems } 
a perfect Pharaoh’s brick-kiln. Now from the | 
pathway runs a mule-boy, and steals a hasty | 
farthing’s-worth of strange straw-coloured | 
drink. By-and-by a soldier drinks gravely | 
a red glassful. O, Columbus! did thou dis- | 
cover a world, and yet left no copyright of # | 
to thy truckling and degenerate kinsmen? | 
Columbus a water-seller, Quixote a butcher, 
Cervantes a tailor, and Calderon keeping a 
brandy-shop. How are the mighty fallen! 
But I only sketch Columbus, the water- 
seller, because he is just under my hotel | 
window, and I want to describe my Seville | 
hotel and some other such caravanserais, to 
show in what points they differ from the 
hotels of the country I grumble at, but allow 
no one else to. Say 1 am just here from 
unknown seas. I came up the Guadalquivir 
(the Arab river) in the boat with the grum- 
bling English engineer aboard, the grimy 
hot man, who came up, like Zamiel, from the 
great subterranean fires, and voluteered ob- 
jections to the whole navigation of the muddy, 
flat-shored, extraordinary river. “ There | 
haint water enough to begin with,” said the 
suffering man, wiping his streaming forehead 
with the black oil rag he kept for special | 
points of the machinery ; “take the passen | 
gers again,” said the martyr and noble exile, 
“they'd have blowed her up long ago, if it 
was not for me,” he added, and then dived 
below to take a part at all fours. Then there 
was the dry, sour-faced waiter, who astonished 
me by suddenly proclaiming himself am 
Englishman shrugging and smirking con- 
temptuously to me at the Spaniards dining 
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| engineer quite in spirits; he hating your 


| at us with desert intensity reflected from 


| root and grunt; on the other, a barren 


| the eye, and where perennial fevers torture 


| dangling over the low, chapped, baked-look- 
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Charles Dickens.) SPANISH 


in the cabin, and relieving his mind by swear- 
ing at them in English, which offended nobody. 

hat wonderful changes we passed through 
in that day's progress from the cold, steaming 
dank fog at daybreak—that put the English 


blue sky—to the violence of a heat, that glared 


the sandbanks on the shore. On one bank- 
side of us stretched a forest of low, shelving, 
stone pines, green and tabular, under whose 
red shadowing wild boars were said to 


plain, where the mirage sometimes mocks 


the half-naked herdsman. And now we 
pass some boys, sitting with their naked Jegs | 


ing earth-banks, and hear them shout as we 
plough onward to Saint Lucar. Now we see a 
fellow driving horses round a ring trampling 
out wheat, and sturdy, savage-looking men 
throwing up wheat in broad shovelfuls to the 
winnowing wind. Now the river splits and 
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gay and hectoring, in his high and demi- 
peaked war-saddle, rides by on a horse 
trapped with netted and tasselled housings, 

e get to the hotel, with its door ever 
open, its curtained windows, and smoking 
loungers, The landlord bows, rubs his hands 
and reads the directions on our trunks, under 
pretence of directing the perspiring porter— 
who could carry Primrose Hill on his head, if 
it only had handles to it, and who nowswinging 
off his charge—worries the cord-knots with his 
black teeth,smiles,and watches my purse. The 
landlord looks at a black square board, with 
figures painted on it, and cries out, siete (seven), 
the number of my room. I give a look at the 
hall I am in, and approve the chirruping 
kisses the vatundmentinde giving each other, 
in the central fountain, where the nosegays 
lie ready for the table d’héte dinner to- 
morrow. I observe the great maps that look 
like venous dissections framed, and give in my 
name for the police to the landlord; who 
now sits like Rhadamanthus at his book at 
the small-side table in the hall. I look at 





winds, so that the distant dim blue mountains |the names of new arrivals written up at the 
seem now this side of us, nowthat, There is| hotel door, and at the letters stuck u 
always some object of interest; now a group|ready for stuck-up people who are expected. 
of Wouvermans-looking horsemen on the| Amongst all the Dons and Quixotes, there 
shore ; now a truant bull broken from the|is sure to be some stubborn upstart, who 
herd and swimming across the strong tidal} prefers going wrong with Murray, to going 
river, pursued by shouting mulattos in) right by asking a native. Some guides from 
boats, There is great ringing of bells as we | Gibraltar are hanging about the door ready to 
touch at Saint Lucar and ts Re off a motley; plunge you into incredible dangers for the 
band of soldiers with yellow dirty jackets,| small sum of a dollar a day. I look in at the 
raw leather powder pouches, sod. hempen| door to the right, find the windows shut- 
sandals, just covering the tips of their bruised | to, and the diene of the table d’héte-room 
and naked toes: now a party of peasant closed, to keep out the torment of the sun. The 
women, hearty and chattering; bright, in bare table—laid out with craggy melons under 
= and scarlet bodices and gold-earrings,| wire-covers, and water-bottles perpetually 
en with cheap pictures of saints, their last; in a cold sweat—looks oe in spite of 
new purchases at the town. Now hacienda,|the little napkins of Sevillian papers, and a 
bushed with orange-trees, a turnpike tower or | spoonful of red Catalonian wine left in some 
two, old as the Moors, with spiked battle-| late visitor's tumbler. I go up the broad 
ments ; then the Torre d'Oro (golden tower), | marble stairs to reconnoitre my bed-room and 
and we are at Seville. It is nearly dark. |sitting-room ; for, in Spain, you cannot get a 
We snort off our steam, and a dense pha-| single room, however humbly you travel. I 
lanx of black turban-capped men board us,| walk round the corridor that, from each of its 


as we stretch great pules from the ship’s 
side to keep us in deep water. The bank is| 
of crumbling earth. We break through porters, 
touters, and cabmen, who all but tear us limb 
from limb, and mount a grand barouche, which | 
is the Sevillian form of fly. The coachman is| 
in livery, and a brown-faced tiger tucks 
us up, and shuts thedoor. We tear across the | 
Rotten Row of Seville, jammed full of equi-| 
pages parading slowly between young trees| 
and lamps, down the river-side Alamedas, or 
Delicias, and pass the great cathedral, where 
high up, round some saints’ niches, votive 

psshine. Tear down theStreet of Oranges, | 
across the new square where the band plays, 





and reach the Hétel de Minerva. Bare-legged | 
sturdy porters, just like the hammels of Con- 
stantinople, with immense boxes, slung by 
ropes to poles passing across their shoulders, | 
stagger past us, and now an Andalucian dandy, | 


four sides, looks down on the nosegays and the 
fountains, the maps, the smoking loungers, 
the cloth-brushes and distant Columbus, 
I turn a huge key that Tubal Cain might 
have fashioned, and open one-half of the 
folding-doors that lead into my bed-room, 
which is floored with glazed tiles, cool and 
hard to the feet; a singing whine, faint and 
far, tell me that there are mosquitoes, I 
tremble for the night, and look to the mos- 
quito curtains, for fear of man’s smallest 
and most dreadful enemy. In doing so I 
examine the room, which is light and trans- 
parent ; for the bed is iron and painted green, 
and has no dusty funereal vallance or dark 
tester. I become aware of an eye watching 
me from the wall which is papered, It follows 
me about in a scaring way, but as I approach 
it disappears. I found it to bea round peep- 
hole, about as large as the top of a bodkin, 
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which leads tow sort of waiting-rvom, next to 
mine ; for I hearthem laughing-and wrangling | 
with .a noisy purposeless vehemence pecu- 

| diarly Spanish. As lam meta state-prisoner 
or a conspirator, I earefully plag up this 
spy-place ; which gives me the same sensa- 
tion that I once felt on finding « sliding 
panel in a suspicious‘eountry inn near Ulm. 
One peculiarity of Spanish hotels is, that you 
never can be sure of having « bell in your 
room ; or, if you have, of its being answered 
amore than once inten times, You may go out 
into the passage and shout down. the stairs, 
or beat upon the wainscot, still nobedy cares 
to. come, or pevhaps ever hears you. in fact,| 
the Spanish hotel is not at all, and mever was, 
what we call.an hotel, It, im one ‘way, re-| 
sembles the Italian furnished lodging, or the | 
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POundueted by 
with buok éd-up sleeves, smoke and clatter, and 
do battle with far-soumding cursing ‘shrieks, 
over diffieult labyrinths of bargains. I feast | 
my eyes ona sea monster, perhaps a sturgeon; 
for I could not mecognise it by the Spanish 
name, Gomenache ; ‘which measured tour or 
ifive feet long, and lay like a young shark 
mpon the wet stone slab of the proud captor's 
stall. We pass some defiant turbulent water- 
sellers, with their jars balanced on a leather 
tray, fastened to the left shoulder, with their 
money bomes and eases for tumblers fastened 
én frent of their.aprons, Westroll past some 
brown masons, working with handkerchiefs 
trailed over the back of their head to keep 
the sealdimg heat off the nape and ‘spine; 
where the sunbeam daggers are apt to preree, 
Trams of mules, Jaden with’ the white sand 





Turkish earavanserai, The rooms are good; or gesso, used for building, pass us tinkling, 
but you mustattend on yourself, make your bed, | tinkling. We look into door-ways, sand s¢e 
feed your horsejand procure your own food. If; beggar men asleep, with the wet flattened 
you want to dine, you must come'to the table | stumps of cigarettes between their teeth, and 
d’hdte at half-past five, when neighbours and | the green and dull red parings of prickly 
regular visitors come there as to an eating- pears all around them, im their hermit shady 
house. They charge you by the day, not by the |nooks. This is their siesta, after ‘their meal 
meal, The charge is moderate, but does mot |on the wild fruit. Thank God, there is mo 
imolude wine, except you drink from the |better sort of sleep for the rich man, In 





common decanters of the landlord’s chasse | 
cousin (chase-cousin), as the French wittily 
call the wine they keep to drive away obtru- | 
sive)poor relations. 

But let me sketch another hotel ofa differ- 
ent type. I am just landed on the quay at 
Cadiz, and am going to Blanco’s hotel, which 
faees the sea, and locks down on the fag-end 
of the Alameda and these eternal fishers for 
mullet, who balance themselves like young | 

| erows on an elm-branch, on that ‘sea-wail. | 
I hire «a porter, who carries a jereed | 
stick, and carries grapes, matches, cigarettes, 
and a dirty wiep of a red handkerchief in 
the black cup-like vim of his montero, and 
| push off to the ‘custom-house. We drive 
past beggars who \are smoking cigarettes | 
for luncheon, and trains of mules, their 
| head-stalls strung with bells Jike rows of 
| foxglove flowers; watch the gimger-eoloured 
dust spirt from ‘some stone-cutters’ saw, | 
| and at last reach the long covered-in stalls | 
| of the fish-market, where cels twistand twine 
| witha humility deprecatory of the stew-pan 
hissing for its @avoury victims; where red 
mullets with their flushes of scarlet.and pear! 
| seem ina conscious blush at their own ex- 
quisite flavour; or, as a strolling epicure poet 
| mear me mutters to a cassocked priest who 
| rolls his eyes and whets his lips prophetic of 
the feast, “as ifthey were trying to turn them- 
| gelves into cadtus flowers.” ‘There too are 
|| piles ofa sort of smelt ; for, Cadiz is the fish 
| paradise of the epicure, and even in the 
Destaan’ time was the great emporium of 


| 


sheepas in death we are all equal, 
Now we turn off sea-ward to the right, 
down .a:sort of court, and come to:a 'portic 
We 


barn ‘they call the Custom douse. 


Roglish passengers—the florid redundantly 
good-natured Yaukee-Irish wine merchant, 
the bagman all whiskers, with the red suffer- 
dng fate, the man who swears by Murevay, 
and compares every place to Constantinople, 
where he has mever been,:and who dresses ‘in 
a gamekeepery sort of way, which he thinks 
marks the veteran traveller— we are all 
there, grumbling, puffing, swearing, chafing, 
seeking comfort in cigars, and in preparing 
ostentatiously our bunches of keys, A. little 
avmy of Atlas porters, with red rope sashes 
round their waists, follow us, and condole 
and »encoarage us with timid looks of de- 
fiance cast towards the entrance-gate. Casts 
de Bspafia! Nothing is ready. ‘The officer is 
mot come; he may be five minutes, or an 
hour ; ‘he is a government officer not to be 
hurried ; he is cheapening red mullet, or at 
mass, or Gut riding, or at his chocolate, 
Quien sabe! Dios sabe! Who knows? In 
Spain, the only vhing ever ready is an- 
readiness, ‘Storm'a Spanish fort at ‘a ‘dash, 
says Ford, and you will find the guns 
unloaded, and the guuners at their ‘siesta, 
Over the door of the custom-house room isa 
scaffold, on which a ‘negro mason stands 
plastering in a lay, lotos-eating way, that, 
after the chronic fever of London workers, is 
calming and grateful to-see. In England, by 
mutual frettimg, we chafe each other into 











salt ‘fish for the far-reaching, many-palaced | feverish action; every day, with us, seems 
city. These look like whist:counters wrought | the last day : only faded, worn-out traditions 
im silver. All shades of brightening pearl,| talk of yesterday: we live in ‘today. But 
sea agate, and. cornelian are there on those in Spain men grow lazy by sympathetic idle- 
| stalis ; leaning against. which, the fishermen, | ness: they live in the morrow, To-morrow 
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is their God. Theysnever .do.today what 
they can leave till to-morrow. So worked 
this mason, till, trying to :make room for the 
porters to pass, he let the plank he worked 
| on fall, and.all but.killed a eovey oftus.; who, 
however; with..a.little benediction .of white- 
ewash, eseaped, 

At last, down .the hot white lane, slowly 
strolls the officer, swinging his keys upon his 
brown forefinger. e gveels us with a 
stolid official look, and goes, slowly to work. 
He cannot understand burry, and goes no 
quicker, though .a dozen .portmanteaus, red 
and green-badged,;are opened round. him, .as 
| Gf the owners were showing him samples. 
Seme mariners kneel down,.and slip their 
hands between shirts: and under-coats, smile, 
nod their heads, .and .say, “ Bueno—hbasta !” 
and hand you your keys; but, if you havea 
pomatum-pot.that will mot. open, ora tooth- 
powder-box that is screwed tight, woe betide 


you. 
All right! Weare good! .Andiso off we 


go, following the moving carpet-bag: moun- | 


tains to.Blanco’s, We find it at the corner of 
the Alameda, facing the Hog Backa, rocks 
that the .surf ‘buffets, and punishes, .and 
frothily raves about. It is a queer old 
building, with cumbrous. green balconies and 
glass-door-windows; the lower windows 
grated jike a prison ; the main entrance large 
as that of .a coach-house, and opening to.a 
white-washed court with a banana.tree in 
a.tub to cast abroad and project its green 
arches. 
| situated far away, notupthegreat centralstair- 
ease, but.inia sort of distant wing, got to 
through passages.and up dark steps,.all look- 
ingdown on the great upstart banana that 
thrusts its plumes almost to the roof. As Lgo 
up, I pass a sort of stalled:lumber-room full 
of dry white maize husks, and I thimk, witha 


nervous twinge, especially as it is close to| 


my ‘bed+room door, of a careless Dolores 
dropping a. spavk into this gunpowder maga- 
zme. Everywhere about on the white- 
washed walls is a black, tangled rigging of 
loose bell-wires, ;going and coming no one 
knows where, for no room, after-all, seems to 
have.a bell ; nor is there one:at the entrance. 
I pass,:too, .a red-curtained room, ’where the 
hotel .Jaundress.and some girls are laughing, 
sewing, ‘and nursing brown babies, as yet 
ipnocent of garlic or cigars, guitar-playing 
or stabbing. My five rooms are some of 
them without windows, and resemble con- 
demned cells. The floors. are matted, and the 
doors shut.only.by bolting. They are of the 
ane of Wamba, and are .plated with iron, as 
if a sort.of siege of Saragossa or war to the 
knife had 


there during the old times. My door, too, has 
arnon'’s gridiron wicket, through which :I 
‘shout for my boots or water forvshaving; 
and, when 1 thus call steadily for twenty 
minutes, up comes a little dirty Jew-man, ‘in 
a white waistcoat and nauseous shirt—who 


I find my room one of a.set.of five, | 


gone on at some time or other | 
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has generally. not heard me, but looked.iasby 
chance to tell me about. the boats to Mar- 
seilles, He talksthat peeuliar:negro-English 
common to.Spaniards,.asthus: “Good morn- 
mg, sar! You want change for three 
Isabels ? . I bring you change, sar. "You want 
Amontillado? I no ;got .Amontillado.; but 
wait, wait, J get you very good«wine. from 
Xeres, How you like Cadiz, sar? How 
you like beautiful bay ? ©, bay vary beauti- 
ful, sar! An English lord marquis say tome, 
‘I have seen all the bays as ever will be ;.but 
I: never, shall .or will see .a:bay like your 
beautiful bay, Blanco,’ ” 

When .I,go down to dinner, and. find my 
way to the table d’héte: room, like Ulysses, 
after many wanderings, looking down, as.I 
|pass, at the hall, at a :pretty Creole- 
looking rgirl .playing at .red-pipped cands 
with an infant Blanco, who keeps sweeping 
them all into his pinbefore; and roaring again 
with hysteric joy as Maraquita or Catarina 

ounces him up and smothers him with 
aughing kisses. I enter the doorless room, 
; which opens on:an imner well-court, ‘and find 
| the company.assembled ina long blank-looking 
hall leading to the kitchen; which hisses at 
us as if we were .acting an unsuccessful 
comedy, 

The walls are hung with bright coloured 
hard pictures of still life; melons like green 
'washing-basins, mashy figs, metallic-looking 
| fish, and stewpwns shining like coppery mir- 
rors. ‘The Blanco servants are dining behind 
a screen at the lower-end of the hall, and 
Blanco—who is like Scott’s Black Dwarf— 
waits on us, rubbing his dirty hands and en- 
tering freely into conversation about bull- 
| fights, money-changing, trains, and steam- 
| boats. Opposite to me, on rush-bottomed 
| chairs, sit a veteran looking Spaniard and.a 
lady, who keeps performing dentistic re- 
searches witha tooth-pick. Anewarrival from 
Gibraltar hot and uneasy, .and with a dread- 
| ful consciousness of being a parvenu at a 
boand where the oldest of rus is only of two 
days’ standing, fires snap-shot questions at 
me as to whether the wine is good, and if 
Blanco’s can be called a first-rate hotel, and 
|is frequented by the tip-tops: he gradwally 
warms to narration of his sufferimgs in the 
Bay of Biscay, garrison news of Gib, and 
details of ministerial difficulties. He is going 
on to inuendoes against the tooth-pick lady, 
but is stopped by a cynical glance of our 
chairman, Mr. Malmesbury, the English 
‘merchant, who will not condescend to talk 
| to anyone but.the two Spaniards, and watches 
us with an insolent-looking stare and a-sullen 
reserve that rather heats.my blood. It is 
astonishing how soon an Englishman gets 
‘Spanishised. I saw too many instances: of 
how soon that subtle, demoralising climate 
saps the English pluck and energy, and re- 
duces a man to the languid, lounging, ‘smok- 
ing, idle, procrastinating Spaniard; whose 


| 
| 








energy is fitful, Kastern, .and | passionate, 
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whose life is a sleeping dream, and can hardly | where you looked to find the names of the | 
be called a life at all: the real workers of|odd people who had excited your curiosity 
jat a dinner the day before, and stared at | 


Spain now being all smugglers, thieves, fisher- 
men, sailors, and muleteers. Soup, slices of 
veal, shreds of endive, a scramble a little 
hasty and selfish at the dried fruit, and 
ratafias, and we, one by one, push back our 
chairs and rise. There is no bowing as in 
polite France, or rather it is here exceptional, 
and not the rule. France is vain, and therefore 
polite : Spain, like England, rude, because it is 
proud. The proud man wants only to win his 
own approbation, therefore snubs the indif- 
ferent world, The vain man, living on other's 


smiles and approbation, pines without the | 


bows that he buys by bows. A sullen Vaya 
con Dios is the genera! salutation you receive 
in Spain, and that is said as if it were a curse 
thrown at you, or an alms given. There can 
be no politeness without a sense of equality. 
The proud man hates equals, and looks on 
them only as rivals. 
man, if he is polite, isso on the pure tradi- 
tional habit, or from feeling that he can 
assert his superiority by it. If you are 
higher than he is in rank, he is polite to show 
ree that he is your equal, 
ittle taking off of hats in Spanish streets 
but to ladies, or the little shrivelled-up 
grandees, 

At the Spanish hotel there is generally a 
touting commissionaire, a dry, sly, brown, 
small man, who goes errands, inquires about 
steam-boats, and shows you the way to in- 
tricate churches. He goes to the post for 
your letters, brings your boatman to reason, 


and helps the porters and flymen to fleece | 


ou. He Jeads you at night—past the flaming 


ights in the frying-fish shops and past the | 


stall of the cobbler, who works by the flame 
of areal Roman lamp—to the theatre, or to 


the special café you wish to visit for the sake | 
of its burgess, military, or ecclesiastical | 
e waves his hand to you at 


character. 
parting, and gravely bows towards your 
receding boat. Let him cheat you, and he is 
as faithful a rascal as the world produces, 
and will let no other rogue approach your 
presence. 

That was my Cadiz hotel and hotel staff ; 


my Sevillian one I have already sketched; my | 


adrid experiences are not to be now 
written ; but my Malaga hotel was of a far 
different kind, There, T had a great modern 
corner-house, large as a barracks, opening to 
the parade, with blue glimpses of the Mediter- 
ranean, down side streets, and a perpetual 


procession of picturesque 0 along the opening out of it, was far away from my H 
¢ 


public walks. 


You entered a great green 
and 


ilt gate, and found a hall surrounded 


b joffices. Here was the boots’ den: there! 
the waiters’ assembly-room : and, on this side, | 


the counting-house, which gave the place a 
judicial look, You ascended flights of stairs, 
winding round the centre hall, where the 
bath-rooms, lined with blue porcelain-tiles, 
were; half-way up, was the visitors’ books 


Therefore the English-. 


here is very) 


| your great discoveries, 


But the hotel at Algeziras was a place of | 


much greater character, because it had more 


of the dawdling, slovenly Spanish in and | 


about it, and sailor-boys were always playing | 


dominoes in the door-way. All day, opposite | 
my window on the swelling beach, a man was | 
fishing with nothing on but a broad-brimmed | 


hat, and up to his waist in the waves that 
broke round him as round a lighthouse. All 
\day there, the boys dabbled about, pulling 
at the wet ropes fringed with weeds; or 
half-stripped porters kept wading in for the 
sacks of millet that the zebec had brought 
from Barbary. A Frenchman, of the classic 


name of Rousseau, kept the inn, which he | 


calls a Casa de Pupillos, or lodging-house. 


There I sat, in a room hung round with | 


French prints, watching in the dusk, the | 


beautiful sight of the luminous surf breaking | 
in a line of harmless and fitful fire along | 
the mile of shore; while away across the | 
bay Gibraltar lifted up its dark mountain- | 


ous back, and answered the lights in our 


windows by a a, of signal-lamps. I | 
ice 


liked to see the perio 


ul scowl as the even- | 


ing-gun shouted out across to us, “Take care!” | 


This hotel 


“ Beware!” and then was silent. 


was a ram-shackle place, chiefly remarkable | 


for the claret Rousseau smuggled over from 


Bourdeaux, sending for it bottle by bottle | 


from Gibraltar. 


The entrance to this auberge was a dark | 


egy: door and a stumbling staircase 
ed to the dark dining-room that looked 
on the sea, and to whose balcony rose, day 


house officers, boatmen, and citizens. 
Some of these were nen who would be seized 


ike draught oxen. 


passage, the play-ground of fishing-boys, A | 


and night, a buzz of gossiping custom- | 


by the Rif pirates,and kept to draw the plough, | 
lik The Moors here, that | 


over in Gibraltar were respectable, ee 
e 


merchants, potent on Change, they regard 


as red-handed murderers, the sworn enemiesof | 


Christianity and Spain; robbers and heathen, 


whose shaven heads, if they could seize them | 


on the high seas, they would lop off on the 
| boat’s side ; and though far be it from me to 
revile men 
account at their bankers’, I do not think they 
| were far wrong, barefooted, ignorant sailors 
though they were. 

| My dining-room, with its sitting-room 


bed-room ; that was up another dark, stum- 
bling staircase, all alone, and it led into 4 


window that did not open. Once in 
bedroom, I was perfectly helpless. If I had 
fired off a pistol, it would not have been 
heard, There was no bell, and there I sat 
‘sighing for my boots, or longing and pining 
for my abstracted trousers. 


a on ’Change and with an | 
1 


| 
| 
\ 


\ 
" 


| 
i 


! 


deserted sitting-room, hot aud stuffy, witha | 


a 


| 


—— 
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| 


| their brown, shining, sharded bodies, their 


| and useful life to scrunching them. 


| before the candle-flame had quite righted 
| itself, I had a general impression of a! 








The mosquitoes here were dreadful ; per- 
petually raising their little cavalry trum- 

ts, sounding the charge on me, and leay- 
ing me in the morning red, sore, itching, | 
and swollen. I tried all sorts of ingenuities : | 
Imade a strait-waistcoat of my nightgown, | 
and got Rousseau to come and button the | 
sleeves over my hands the last thing. I 
made a Desdemona of myself, by covering 
my face with a blood-red silk handker- 
chief, which I really believe only attracted 
them, like so much raw meat. I fondly 
imagined that by keeping the candle alight 
in the stuffy inner room, I should drive 
the little wretches who dunned me for my 
blood, away from me, to a fiery trap, and 
their own destruction, Not I: they knew 
that trick, and every other, They were 
not going to leave a savoury man for an 
unsavoury candle. They kept singing wake- 
dirges round my mosquito-curtains; and woe 
tome if in the hot struggles and turnings 
of the night, I thrust a naked foot through | 
the white dusty-smelling net curtains into} 
the cool sea-air that careered through the | 
room. They fastened on it in a clump,| 
and set to digging, like so many Californian 
prospectors. In the morning, I found it 
covered with red pustules, as if I had put my 
feot into a solid spotted fever that some 
previous traveller had left till called for. 

Another horror of mine was the cock- 
roaches, that haunt every Spanish iun. Ihad 
seen them depicted by a morbid Spanish 
painter in a convent that Murillo has adorned | 
in Sevilie, running about with hideous vivacity 
over the skeleton of a bishop decorated with 
a jewelled mitre and robes of cloth-of-gold 
tissue. I remembered their prawn-like A 


countless legs, their shrimpy, loose, black 
balls of eyes, that protruded with a sort of| 
reptile malice. | 

‘or three nights after they ran about in my 
dreams, I fancied .myself devoting a long 
A day or 
two of impunity made me regard them as ex-| 
tinct animals, as gone with the dragon-goose 
and the elephant-toad of Mr. Waterhouse 
Hawkins at the Crystal Palace. One night, | 
alack, I entered hurriedly a lumber-room, 
where my boxes were condemned to soli-| 
tary confinement. As I entered.the place, | 


seurry and dispersion of a cock-roach par- 
liament. Some (inch and half long) slipped | 
between the boards; others, behind ragged | 
flaps of the loathsome, diseased-looking, | 
colourless paper, that was pealing in a dirt | 
leprosy off the walls; others, inquiring, | 
yet timid, scuttled down chinks, then turned, | 
like lightning, and watched me, with their! 
filthy, pointed, prawn heads, with a sagacity | 
quite devilish. The quickness, size, eager- 
hess, and sense of these verinin, sent me 





| into horrid charnel-house dreams, and that 
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hideous picture seemed to fresco itself on 
the vile walls. 

The man who goes to Spain with cos- 
metics, powders, brushes, collar-boxes, and 
such dandy paraphernalia, will be rather 
astonished at the dirt and negligence of 
Spanish inns; where there is plenty to eat, 
if you bring it with you, and very good beds, 
if you like the plain ground. Waiters with 
black dresscoats, white waistcoats, and clerical 
ties, you will not find. Spanish waiters are 
spare, brown men, in linen-jackets, not 
anxious to exert themselves, and not caring 
for your personal admiration, because they 
are made regular items in the bills. The 
landlord is not a pleasant, smirking, port-wine 
coloured man, with a bow-window stomach 
thrown out in front; but a stiff Don, who 
thinks he obliges you by taking you in at all. 

There are no brisk, neat-handed chamber- 
maids, but only an old duenna, who comes 
for your washing things, calls herself the 
“ Javandera,” just as you find the word in old 
romances, and pretends to sweep the tiled 
floor of your bed-room with a long skirmish- 
ing broom made of slips of cane, and that 
does not require stooping to. 

The Café isnot like the cosy saw-dusted 
London tavern, with the snug fire and 
talkative kettle, and the perpetual cries of 
“Edward, pay one—chop and chop to follow 
—two sausages well done ;” but a quiet place, 
with a few groups of smoking men sipping 
coffee, and lighting cheroots at curious little 
chafing-dishes with shaving-pot handles filled 
with white ashes, that kindle as you breathe 
and blow to a living scarlet that would make 
a chilly salamander clap his hands, 


RUSTIC TOWNSMEN, 


Tue City of London, after dark, is a dead 
city. It dies every evening at seven o'clock, 
and comes to life again at seven in the morn- 
ing. It goes out like a taper at the first puff 
of the night wind, and is lighted again by the 
morning sun. I say the City, and mean only 
the City lawfully so called, which is contained 
in the midst of the metropolis, Its soul is made 
up of the souls that live and work in it. This 
soul is carried out of its substance, piece- 
meal, every evening in long, lumbering trains, 
and is brought back bit by bit in the same 
trains on the next morning. In plain words, 
nobody sleeps in the City. In the day it isa 
place of business, without an equal in the 
universe; at night, except by a few house- 
keepers and apprentices, it is almost utterly 
forsaken; and, on Sundays, it is a void place 
in which lonely policemen saunter up and 
down the shady groves of brick, where also 
faithful pastors pipe to half a dozen sheep 
in sheepfolds built magnificently for import- 
ant flocks, and are left idle in the midat 
of pasturages planned to satisfy a mighty 
herd. 

By the omnibuses labourers among the 
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bricks, both rich and poor are scattered every 
evening about the more immediate suburbs 
of the town, where there is.free sunshine, and 
perhaps.a bit of garden, with green fields or 
a, green park. near enough to be reached b 

the children of the household. Let the rail- 
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ways now extend and perfect’'the work that| 
The main work | 


the omnibuses have begun. 
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any effort suddenly to cut the oak: out of the 
acorn, isprobable. It is probable, too, that 
the next’ stage of its-growth is to be the one 


| for which i am now hoping, 


The omnibus system, in the mechanism of 
London life, has done its work. Nothing 
remains to be done with that but to perfect 


its minuter details, and to make it’ work with 


of London omnibuses is performed ina circle; more regard to public comfort as well ag 


about ten miles broad, having the Bank for | 
its centre. Five miles from the Bank, roughly | 


speaking, is about the length of an omni- 
bus’s tether. Within the circle thus defined 
these vehicles establish a daily flux and re- 
flux: of the social tide between domestic life 
at the circumference and labour at the centre. 
But the population is great and the limit so 
defined.is narrow. Suburbs. become, there- 


them have entirely vanished. The poorer 
tewn labourers can ill afford to lodge their 
families in any pleasant place outside. the 
narrow: hive in whieh they toil. Let: the 
railways understand, therefore, the secial 
duty which they now have to perform. 
Years ago some public writer; boldly fore- 
casting, compared the charges upon railways 
for, passenger traflic with the charge for 
oods traffic, and declared his belief that a 
might come when it would be found 
worth while to carry living pareels, able to 
pack and unpack themselves and to look 
after themselves, for one tenth of the present 
cost, He looked forward to. something like 
a shilling fare for sixty miles and to the 
eventual scattering of the homes. of nearly 
the whole ulation over the broad face of 
England ; this being his solution of the pro- 
blem raised by the undue growth of towns. 
Towns, he thought, will become what inarket 
places used to be ;—places to which men resort 
to.do their business with each other; and. to 
which crowds go for the, amusement that is 
offered. If there be any truth in such a 
en (and absurd as it; may seem. in 
anvary eighteen hundred, and fifty-nine,. I 
for one think that our children who live—as 
I. would they all might—to see January 
nineteen hundred and nine, will see things 
that we should now account) it even. more 
ridiculous to talk. about) the present railway 
system, on as it. seems, is. only in its: in- 
fancy, ides, is-it nota sick infant? It 
pines.as we see many of our, children pine, 
partly perhaps because it inherits sickness 
row its more.immediate parentage, partly no 
doubt through bad management, for want of 
enough to eat, and for want of healthy exercise. 
Town, myself perfeetly incompetent to bring 
up a.railway, or to show. others. how a rail- 
way ought to. be brought up. But. that there 
has been. short-sighted and unsuccessful 
management is obvious, That. whatever is 
to be made of the railway system is to be 
made rather by suffering its slow and free 
growth under wholesome influences, than by 


‘eee 








fore; more crowded and costly than they used 
to be, and the old country rents of houses in 





convenience. With all its clumsiness and its 
miseries, the: omnibus supplied up to a cer- 
tain point so true a want, that it has now 


| beeome a household’ word in every large 


English town. It is-at least in the power of 
the railway manager to walk forward upon 
the road thus broadly opened for him. The 
suceess of the excursion trains has shown. 
how cheap travelling may be: made without 
forfeit: of profits due to the conveying com- 
par If horsed machines, that drag limited 
oads ata: slow pace through London, con- 
trive to carry a passenger five miles’ from 
the Bank for sixpence, a well-managed 
scheme of steam machinery can surely car 

the same man twenty miles from the Bank 


| for sixpence, and can do it, too, in little 


more than half the time. At present we ask 
only for a fourfold widening: of the space 
within which the existing tide of life in 
London ebbs and flows. For so much relief 

there is a pressing need, and a well-planned’ | 
system of onmibus-trains in and out of Lon- 
don, running within twenty miles of town, 
at omnibus fares, varying between twopence 
and sixpence, fairly accepted, and allowed an 
entire freedom of development, would soon 
form, I suspect, one of the most profitable 
items on the credit side of railway balance- 


| sheets, 


This being once done, land on which house 
rent could be cheap would be thrown oper 
even to the poorer class of labourers in town. 
The handicraftsman might escape from his 
town-room or his hovel, costly-in the direct 
item of rent, but far more costly im the items 
ofisiekness, death, and burial. In place of it’ | 
he might: enjoy’ the pleasures of'a cheaper 
cottage in fresh country air, from which he 
could take a daily steam run to liis work for 
no mere than the direet saving of expense in 
housekeeping. But am I to say nothing of 
that which to him is more than all 1—The 
renewed) vigour of his wife ; the fresh looks 
and helpful hands of children removed 
from the vice and filth of crowded courts; 
the fresh heart and hope put) into himselff 
making his day’s work of more values 
Health also makes the number of his days’ 
work many more than they can be when his’ 
whole life is spent under the depressing 
influences. of town life; as: he now: lives: it. 
Health is wealth for: his howsehold’; it is 
hope for the children, whose first steps im 
the great world he will live: to guide and 
have strength to support. 

This particular subject has been brought 
to mind by a paper read the other evening if 
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. which London is,surrounded, aud upon which | 





Charles Dickens.) (January @18003 IB 
the. Statistical Seciety. Mr, J. T. Danson the way be fonnd! to a» fair beginning, amd: a 
read it, who enforced an argument of which | full development of a system of ‘Omnibun 
L now condense the leading points : | Trains that; will carry townsmen ten. miles: 
Nearly all towns have been formed by) instead of three for threepence, twenty miles 
the demand for: a, congregation of labourers. | instead of five for sixpence, and L am: con- 
The labourers, forming centres. of families,| tent to leave to the free action among them- 
cause, an addition of about four persons,| selves, of the citizens of all ranks, the right 
whose labour is, not neeessary there, to use of the space thus won to them. 
each effective workman, As a general rule,| 
healthy men are. wanted for town. work, ;; 
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women, children, and sick. men are better in CHIP. 
the: country. It isnot worth while to com- a 
plicate. the question of lodgment. for, town CHARACTER-MURDER. 


populations by establishing a demand for air, 


Some bones have been found, whether of a 


water, and sewage from people who are, not! rat or cat, beef bones or mutton bones, we 
wanted in town, and would be better off as|cannotrsay.; but careful inquiry, according to 
well as happier elsewhere. The. question, aa) the. declaration of a newspaper report; has 
it. stands, is an immensely dificult one.| raised a doubt—only a doubt—if they are: 
Except to get his food, the labouring man| human bones at all. Careful inquiry haa at 
does. not communicate with his family from) the same time, settled that they are nob the 
morning till the evening of a. working day,| bones of a particular John Margetts, who 


and it. would be quite easy to secure, dinner | 
as cheaply, or more cheaply, in. other} 
ways, A Sunday in, the country would 
bring blessings of health, or more than | 
health, to working men who do not now! 
enjoy. it. For labourers, to, sleep of! 
nights. in wholesome. ain, all the week 
through, would make the benefit; more sure. | 
The railways. might, within a, radius of 
twenty miles, make cheap and rapid transit 
easily available for all, The difficulties in| 
the way of multiplying good dwellings: for, 
town labourers would be mueh lessened, if) 
there. were. plenty of free country ground to 
build upon. Again, there are. in the sur- 
rounding country light and healthy occupa- 
tious, at which women could work without | 
hindrance. to their domestic duties, Within, 
the proposed twenty miles. radius, for ex- 
ample, the ring of market-gardens by | 


women and children can do piece-work in 
large numbers, with profit to the gardener | 
to themselves, 

Townspeople who do no town work are, 
says; Mr. Danson, like non-combatants. re- 
teed. in a military camp. They might easily 
be taught. to find their own advantage ia 
removal to. suburban villages, properly con-) 
steucted, im. the neighbourhood | of, railway 
stations, There would be decrease, of crime | 





died: six-and-twenty years: ago, but who was: 
declared to have been murdered in year 
twenty-seven of this century. The careful 
inquirer knew probably of some peculiarity 
about. the bones of Margetts, whereby, 
though he might not be sure whether: the 
particular bones he was examining were 
man bones:or mutton bones, he could decide 
at once that they were not’ Margetts’ bones; 
and since, for the credit of the elder gossips 
of North Shields, it is necessary to maintain 
that Margetts. was a murdered man, “an 
impenetrable| mystery,” adds) the report, 
“once more falls. over the old story of thirty- 
five years.” 

As an old story, this bit. of mystery found 
its way into an article on Disappearanees:in 
the third volume of this journal. The pur- 
port of it is, that the som of a respectable old 
woman in North Shields was trying to struggle 
into sufficient knowledge of medicine: to 
go out as ship-surgeon in a Baltic vessel, amd 
perhaps, ia this manner, to earn money enough 
to spend a session in Edinburgh. The young: 
man’s: name was John Margetts; and he 
was kindly received as a surgery pupil by a 
benevolent physician of the town, the late 
Dr. Greenhow. Dr, Greenhow had: been 
with a patient all night (Mrs. Gamnt, the 
wife of a thriving conteetioner), and left: her 
very early on a winter's morning, im the year 


am well as of disease, especially .of juvenile| twenty-seven before named, to return home 
crime, by the, removal of children from the|to bed; but first he stepped: down. to: his 
woret kinds. of polluting influence. The/| apprentice’s home, in one of the alleys: om 
burden of local taxation would be: lighter| chares that lead down from the main-atreet 
over:the, whole country, rather than heavier, | to the river, and bade him get up and follow: 
fer such a. change. Sexvice would be done. to| him to his.own house, where some medicine 


the intexests. of agriculture, and something 
would be done towards, a healthier develop- 
ment of Kaghisly railways. 

I, btate this. view without. adepting it: 
exnetly, All that. I: ask, fox ia: the piece oft 
elbow-neom. that raikways have it in their) 
power to give London, by. showing that: they 
ave at any-rate able, to do for us four times 
tamuch work .as.an ordimary omnibus. Let: 





wasa:to be mixed, and them taken to the lady. 
Accordingly; the poor lad came, prepared 
the dose, and set off with it some time 
between five and six om a winter's. morning, 
He. was: never seen again, That; with the 
natural additions made to it by loeal. senti- 
ment, waa:a delightful bit of mystery. A 
small vessel bound for Edinburgh had that 
same. morning sailed out of port; amd: the: 
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sorrowing old mother, says the story, expected | public refutation of the slander. In the fourth 
her son back all her life long. None the less | volume of this journal, seven years ago, we 
did she abuse loudly in the streets as a/ published a letter forwarded to us, with con- 
murderer the unfortunate pastrycook, at/tirmatory documents, by a member of the 
whose door he had left the medicine before | persecuted family, which was then still strug- 
abandoning his home to enlist, as it after-| gling with the difficulties into which that old 


wards appeared that he did, in the East} 
India Company’s service. Delicious and | 
horrible suspicion for the North Shields| 
people! Their respectable fellow-townsman, | 
who appeared to be so upright a man—who| 
went to church with the best of them, and 
paid his way—was the diabolical assassin of 
a doctor’s boy. A boy of angelic character, | 
who was engaged in heroic struggles, had | 
been murdered for the money that his body 
was worth by a demon pastrycook, who had 
got up at six o’clock in the morning, and was 
lying in wait to seize him when he came to, 
the door with a bottle of medicine. The 
pastrycook had a son practising medicine 
near Bradford ; constables were sent off to 
search his house for limbs of the victim. | 
Had there by chance been any dissection 
then under the young doctor's hand, his 
father might have been sent to the gallows 
asa murderer, The father’s trade in North 
Shields disappeared ; his pastry spoiled in 
his shop; he did not sell enough to pay the 
shop-rent ; and it was left then for two sons, | 
who had already got employment in a glass 
manufactory, to support their persecuted 
parents. Many representations were made 
to the employers of the sons to procure their 
dismissal. The members of the ruined family 
dared not resent, and could not be protected 
against insult in the street. The Burke and 
Hare murders revived so bitterly the feeling 
of the town against them, that their house 
was mobbed every night; and they, inno- 
cent, kindly people, were denounced as the 
unconvicte 
side. 


But John Margetts was traced, and seven | 


years after his disappearance there was held 


in North Shields a meeting, convened by the | 


, 

magistrates and one hundred and thirty of 
the clergy, gentry, and tradesmen of the town; 
at which meeting evidence was produced of 
the young man’s enlistment in the East India 
Company’s service, and of his death by cholera 
five years after the date of the imputed 
murder, 

Not only should the imputation then have 


Burkes and Hares of Tyue-| 


slander had plunged it. How the brood of 
slander, though the parent has received a 
death wound, will suck up their dying 
mother’s blood, making her death their life, 
and eke her hurt their good, is an old story; 
and it is an old cry that says, “God help the 
man so wrapped in error’s endless chain,” 
Twice labelled publicly as a most cruel libel, 
morbid thirst for mystery still holds the 
falsehood up, at the expense of innocent 
men’s lives and fortunes. A few bones, of 
which it is doubtful if they are human bones 
at all, are found in the course of excavation 


| for some cellarage on ground belonging to the 
Mechanics’ Institute. 


These are the bones 
of the murdered Margetts, cry the seandal- 
mongers of the town. Deprived of comfort- 
able evidence that they were right in their 
suspicions, they now fall back on the thought 
which is after all the dearest to their fancies; 
that “an impenetrable mystery once more 
falls over the old story.” The sons of the 
ersecuted household have been denied the 
1appiness of settling themselves in families, 
because they could bear no other burden than 
that of supporting their afflicted parents. They 
are Old Bachelors; and before long, there- 
fore, the family will have been extinguished 
by this persecution ; there will remain only a 
name to leave. Experience forbids us even 
now to hope that an unspotted name will be 
left as the memorial of men who have borne 
with Christian patience a heavy cross, and 
lived without spot to their honour. 


MICHELET’S BIRD. 


One of the most distinguished French 
living authors has abjured, for the present, 
laborious works of moral philosophy and 
history, and has taken to writing what may be 
called, by comparison, little books. History 
never looses hold of her man. He who has 
once drunk of that strong and bitter wine 
will drink on to the day of his death. We may 
therefore expect that the inveterate historian 
will, at some future date, return to his origi- 
nal craft. Meanwhile, Monsieur Michelet, 





been removed, but there should have been| whose Priests, Women, and Families made 
reparation made to the man ruined in fortune|so profound an impression in England as 
and exposed to seven years of the most cruel| well as on the continent, has produced in 
rsecution by the error of his fellow-citizens. | quick succession three minor treatises, the | 
The error had, perhaps, been pardonable ;/| first of which is entitled L’Oiseau, The Bird. 
but most unpardonable was the persistence in| A Jong introduction gives an interesting and 
it after all the truth had been most publicly | sentimental autobiography of a female friend 
and perfectly explained. The ruin of a family whom wemay suppose to be Madame Michelet, 
was a less matter than the ruin of a mystery. | and also tells us how the stern chronicler of 





The scandal was too interesting and fawiliar 
to be put aside. It lived and spread, and 
even found its way into our pages, by which 
means aX opportunity was given for a second 


troubled times was led to the study of natural 
history. Not that he has presented us with 
a natural history of birds, or anything ap- 
proaching to it. His subject is the Bird, as 
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an independent being, in contradistinction to | bird gradually attains, the climax and the 
the quadruped, or the fish. supreme point is not a brutal force which is 
With the exception of two chapters, the | easily surpassed by man, but a power of art, 
book is written as if the bird were alone in| seutiment, and aspiration which ‘he has not 
the world, as if man had never existed. | yet reached, and which occasionally trans- 
Man! We meet with him often enough | ports him beyond the limits of this world to 
elsewhere. Here, on the contrary, we want| enjoy a foretaste of a better world to come. 
the human race to take an alibi, and leave us| In considering the bird, we ought to begin 
the profound solitude and the wilderness of! with the beginning, and take some little 
ancient days. Man could not have lived! notice of the Egg, According to the ancient 
without the bird, who alone was able to) oracle, the universe itself sprang from an egg 
rescue him from the insect and the reptile.) A more modern axiom is, everything that 
But the bird could have lived without man,/| lives comes from an egg. All creatures, 
With man existing, or non-existing, the eagle | therefore, have the same origin; but the 
would equally reign on his ar a throne ;| diversity of their destiny depends especially 
the swallow would equally perform her an-| upon the mother. She acts and foresees; 
nual migration. Without awaiting a human | she loves, more or less; she is more or less 











audience, the nightingale in the forest would | 
chant his sublime hymn in all the greater | 
For her whom | 
he loves, for his nestlings, for the woods, for | 


security. For whom, then ? 


maternal, The more she is so, the more the 
creature to be born rises in the scale of being; 
every degree in existence depends upon the 
degree of love. What can the mother do for 


himself in short—the most delicate auditor | her offspring, in the unsettled existence of 


and the most passionately fund of vocal) 


music. 


Entire races of living creatures, of the 


greatest importance and interest, are in the | 
The primates of ocean, | 


act of perishing. 
entle and affectionate beings on whom nature | 
as bestowed warm blood and the secretion | 
of milk—the whales, videlicet—to what 
scanty numbers are they reduced? Many 
large quadrupeds have ceased to exist on the 
globe. Many animals of every kind, without 
entirely disappearing, have retreated before 
the advance of man. The class of winged 
creatures, the highest, the tenderest, and the 
most sympathetic with man, is the class! 
which he now persecutes with the greatest 
cruelty. What can be done to protect it? 
Reveal the bird as animated by a soul; de-! 
monstrate that it is a person, The bird, 
therefore, one sole bird, is the whole of 
Michelet’s book, tracking the varieties of its 
destiny ‘as it accommodates itself to the thou- 
sand conditions of earth, to the thousand 
conditions of winged life. Without taking 
cognisance of the systems, more or less in- 
genious, of transformations, the heart unifies 
its object ; it does not allow its course to be 
checked either by the external diversity of 
species nor by the crisis of death which seems | 


the fish? Nothing, except to confide her e 
to the ocean. What can she do, in the wall 
of insects, where she generally dies as soon 
as she has laid her egg? No more than, 
before dying, to find a safe spot for it to 
hatch and feed in. 

With the superior animals, the quadrupeds, 
in whom we might expect that the warmth of 
their blood would double the force of their 
affegtions, the cares of maternity are pro- 
portionally less, ‘Lhe little one is born suffi- 
ciently formed, clad, exactly like his mother; 
a fountain of milk is in store for him. At an 
early age, the quadruped knows as much ag 
he ever will know: many can gallop as soon 
as they see the light. The young bird has a 
different destiny ; he would perish, were he 
not beloved. Beloved? Ev ry mother loves, 
from the ocean to the starry heavens, By 
“beloved” here is meant anxiously cared-for, 
surrounded by infinite love, enveloped by the 
heat of the maternal magnetism. Even in 
the egg, where you see him protected by a 
calcareous shell, he is susceptible to atmos- 
pheric influences. Hence the long labour of 
incubation, which causes the most restless 
of animated beings to submit voluntarily to 
a painful captivity, 

‘The little nestling comes to life; but he is 





to break the thread. Death presents itself,| naked, Whilst the little quadraped, well 
in this book, harsh and cruel, in the midst of| clothed from his very first birth-day, can 
life, but merely as a passing accident ; life | crawl or walk, the young bird (especially in 
continues all the same. | the superior species), lies naked and helpless 

The agents of death, the assassin species,!on his back. The foal knows how to suck, 
80 highly glorified by man, because in them | and easily takes his natural nourishment ; the 
he recognises his own image, are here placed litile bird is obliged to wait till his mother 
very low in the scale, abased to the rank has songht, selected, and prepared his food. 
which reason assigns them, They are the She cannot leave home, and so the father 
¢lumsiest practitioners of the bird’s two'comes to her aid. Here isa true family 
arts, architecture and song. Sad instruments compact: fidelity in love, and the first 
of the fatal passage, they are to be regarded, dawn of morality. We say nothing of the 
as the blind ministers of nature in her| prolonged, very special, and very hazardous 
hardest necessity. The eagle, therefore, is de- education required for the art of flight ; still 
throned, and the nightingale is advanced to less of song, so delicate an accomplishment 
honour, In the moral crescendo which the with artistic birds, 
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Take the egg in your hand. This elliptic | birds, who ‘had already ‘contrived ‘to trans. | 


form, the most comprehensive, the most | form their fins intosealy winglets, The:meta- 


beautiful, offering the least possible liability | morphosis was not crowned with complete | 
to external ‘injury, gives you the idea of a} success ; clumsy and impotent ‘as arn they | 
again, | 


complete microcosm, of a world in little, of a| are dexterous and agile as fish. 
total harmony, from which you can take | from their large feet‘attached so close to their 
nothing, andto which you can add nothing. | bedy, from their short neck ‘fixed to ‘a cylin- 
Inorganic things hardly affect so perfect a| drical trunk, with a flattened head, you might 
form. One has'a presentiment that beneath | judge them to be related to their neighbours, 
this imert appearance there lies a high|the seals, whose good‘nature they ‘share, 
mystery of life and some accomplished work | though not their intelligence. These first- 
of theCreator. What is it? What creature | born sons of nature, witnesses of her old ages 
is destined 'to proceed from it? We may not| of transformation, offered a strange hierogly- 
know: but she, the mother, knows ; she who, | phical aspect to their first beholders. ith 
trembling, with outstretched wings, folds it | their mild eye, but dim and pale as the face 
in her embrace, and ripens it with her vital| of Ocean, they seemed to regard man, the 
heat ; she who, hitherto free and the queen | last-born of the planet, from out the depth of 
of the air, has suddenly become a fixed | their antiquity. 

prisoner over this mute object, which you| “Wings !—Give us wings!” is the ¢ 
might take to bea stone. Her faith, powerful | uttered by all creation, even by the inorganic 
and efficacious, is sufficient to create a world,| world. The most inert bodies rush rapidly 
and perhaps one of the most surprising. Say | into chemical transformations, which cause 
nothing about suns and the elementary | them toenter into the current of universal lif 
chemistry of globes: a humming-bird’s egg is| and give them the wings of movement an 
as great a marvel as the Milky Way. If| fermentation. Vegetables, fixed to the soil 
you wish to admire the fecundity of nature, | by their root, confide their odours and their 


the vigour of mvention, the enchanting riches seeds to the wind, and strive after a flight 





(fearful in one sense) which from an identical | 
creation draws, by millions, opposite miracles, 
consider this egg, which is just like any other, 
from which nevertheless will spring the 
infinity of tribes who will disperse them- 
selves all over the world. From an obscure 
unity, nature pours and throws out in innu- 
merable and prodigiously divergent rays, | 
those winged flames which you call birds, | 
beaming with ardour and vitality, with colour | 
and song. From the burning hand of the | 
Deity there incessantly escapes this immense, | 
spreading swarm of overwhelming diversity, 
wherein everything glitters, everything sings, 
where everything inundates us with harmony 
and light. 

The most primitive form of bird is what | 
may be called the Fish-bird. The navigators | 
who first discovered polar islands, found | 
them inhabited by simple auks and pen- 
guins, who stared at their visitors with | 
friendly curiosity. Unsuspicious of harm, | 
they allowed themselves to be taken by the 
hand, and to be massacred without attempt- 
ing to escape. The attitudes of these new 
creatures were a constant cause of pleasant 
mistakes; their upright position, and the 
contrasted colours of their plumage, made 
them look like troops of children in white 
pinafores. The stiffness of their little arms 
(you can hardly talk of wings as belonging to 
these rudimentary birds), their awkwardness 
on land, the difficulty which they have in 
walking, awards them as the property of 
Ocean, in whose bosom they swim so mar-| 
vellously well, as to prove that it is their 
natural and legitimate element. You might 
easily fancy that they were his (Ocean's) first 
emancipated sons ; that they were ambitious 
fish, candidates for promotion to the rank of | 





refused to them by nature. On earth, we 
pity animals whom we style sloths, or tardi- 
grades; but if slowness is relative to the 


desire of motion, to the ever-disappointed | 


effort to act and advance, the true tardigrade 
is Man. His powers of dragging himself 
from one point of the earth to another, the 
ingenious instruments which he has recently 


invented to aid those powers,—all these | 


efforts do not: diminish his adherence to the 


earth ; he is not the less glued to it by the | 


tyranny of gravitation. 
There exists on earth only one class of 


creatures to whom is given the faculty of 
escaping, by free and rapid motion, from this | 
universal sadness of impotent aspiration ; it | 


is the class which holds on to the world 
merely by the tip of the wing, so to speak; 
which is cradled and borne on the air itself, 
generally without having to take any further 
trouble than to steer aecording to need or 
caprice, Easy and sublime mode of life! 
With what an eye must the humblest bird 
regard ‘and despise the strongest, the swiftest 
of quadrupeds, a tiger or a lion! How he 
must smile to see him in his powerlessness, 
adhering fixedly to the ground, making it 


tremble with vain and useless roarings and | 
nocturnal groans, which bear witness to the | 


servile condition of the false king of the 
animals, who is bound, like all the rest of us, 


in the inferior existence which is imposed on | 


us equally by hunger and gravitation ! 


Let us try an experiment. Let us ask the | 
bird, still in his shell, what he would like to 


be; let us give him the choice. “ Will you 


be a man, and share the dominion of the | 


globe, which our art and labour have ac- 
quired for us?” He will answer “No,” most 
assuredly, 
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effort, the labour, the sweat, and the care,| internal force .is not superadded, death is 
the slavish life by which we purchase this} only.a more certain result. 

dominion, he will have but one word to say:| But this faculty, this\rapid play of mecha- 
“King myself by birth over space and light,| nism for taking in and discharging air, for 
why should T abdicate, whilst man, in his| swimming with a ballast variable at will,— 
loftiest ambition, in his supreme desire after | on what does it depend? On a unique, an 
unheard-of power of respiration. A man 


‘happiness and liberty, dreams that he is a 
‘bind 


and is furnished with wings ?” 
When, at the close of the last century, man 
conceived the bold idea of confiding himself 


| ‘to the winds, of mounting in the air, without 


oar or rudder, or any means of directing his 
course, he proclaimed that he had found 
wings at last, had eluded the prohibition of 
nature, and .had conquered gravity. Cruel 
and tragic accidents gave the lie to this 
ambitious boast. ‘Then, the wing of the bird 


| was studied ; attempts were made to imitate 


it; the inimitable mechanism was coarsely 
counterfeited, We had the frightful spectacle 


| of a poor human bird, encumbered with long 
| unwieldy wings, throwing himself from a 
| column a hundred feet high, fluttering for a 
| moment, and then dashed to pieces. Th 


e sad 


who should receive as much air at once, 
would be stifled at the outset, The lung of 
bird, elastic and powerful, absorbs and im- 
bibes it with exhilarated delight, and floods 
| with it the air-cells of the very bones. Every 
successive second brings aspiration and reno- 
vation as quick as lightning. The blood, 
ceaselessly vivified with fresh air, imparts to 
every muscle that inexhaustible vigour which 
is enjoyed by no other ereated beings, and 
which belongs only to the elements. Herein 
is the prodigy, and not in the mere wing. 
Were you gifted with the.wing ofthe condor, 
and could follow him when, from the summit 
|of the Andes and their Siberian glaciers he 
| flashes down, he falls upon the burning shores 
|of Peru, traversing in one minute all the 





| and so rapid ‘a movement. 
| lax and 
- the all-powerful. musele which unites the | Human tradition is fixed on this point. Man 
| thoulder to the chest (the humerus to the| wills to be, not man, but an angel, a winged 
| sternum) and gives its violent impulse to the | spirit. 


| and deadly machine, with all its laborious! temperatures, all the climates of the globe, 


complexity, was very far from representing | breathing at one breath the fearful mass of 
that admirable arm (greatly superior to the| air frozen or baked, no matter to him—you 


| human arm), that system of muscles which| would reach the ground, although unhurt in 


co-operate together to produce so powerful 
The human wing, 
rooping, was specially wanting in| 


limb and without a scratch, smitten by 
apoplexy as if by a thunderbolt. The smallest 
bird puts the strongest quadruped to shame. 





The winged genii of the Persians 


_ flashing flight of the falcon. 
| here.is so close to the motor, the oar to the 
| rower, and is so completely one with it, that 
| by this arrangement the frigate-bird is able 
| to row at the rate of eighty leagues per hour, 
five.or six times quicker than railway speed, | 


The instrument 


| distancing the hurricane, and without rival | 


except the lightning. 
But-even if our poor imitators could really 


_ have imitated: the wing, they would have been 


none the forwarder. ‘They copied the form, 
but not the internal structure ; they believed 
that the bird’s ascending power: lay in its 


flight alone, rot being aware of the auxiliary | 


secret which nature conceals in its plumage 
andits bones. The mystery and the marvel 


is'the faculty which it possesses of making | 


itself light or heavy at will, by admitting 
more or less air into these express reservoirs, 
To become light it inflates its volume, dimi- 
nishing thereby its relative weight; from 
that moment, it rises spontaneously in any 

ium heavier than itself. To descend, or 
fall, it shrinks ‘and makes itself small by 

arging the air which swelled its size, and 


_ is thereby heavier, as heavy as it chooses. 


Here was where the mistake lay; it was 
ignorance of this point which caused the fatal 
results, They knew that a bird floating on 
the water is a vessel, a ship; they did not 
know that diving in water or hovering in air 
it isa balloon. They imitated the wing alone ; 
but, with the wing well imitated, if the 


| became the cherubim of Judewa. Greece 
'gave wings to her Psyche, the soul. The 
soul still retains her wings! she has dashed 
| through the gloom of the middle ages, and 
mounts with increasing aspiration, “QO, 
that I werea bird! ” exclaims man, No 
woman doubts that.her infant will become an 
angel. 
‘he wing attains its final triumph in a 
most wonderful inhabitant of the atmosphere. 
After a storm at sea, in distant climes, you 
may observe, ina patch of royally-blue sky, 
a small bird with immense wings, hovering 
at an altitude of ten thousand feet, Is it 
a gull? No; its wings are black. Is it an 
eagle? No; the bird itself.is small. It is 
the little eagle of the seas, the first of the 
winged race, the audacious navigator who 
never furls sail, the prince of the tempest, 
the despiser of all danger; the warrior, or 
the frigate-bird. We have at last reached 
the limit ofthe series of which the wingless 
bird was the starting-point, Here isa bird 
that is nothing but wing, No body at all, 
or hardly any; scarcely as big as that of a 
barn-door fowl, with prodigious wings, some- 
times fourteen feet from tip to tip. Sucha 
bird as this, sustained by nature on such sup- 
ports, has nothing to do but to float at ease. 
Does the tempest rage? He mounts to a 
|height in which he finds serenity, The 
| poetic metaphor, false when applied to any 
. other bird, is no figure of speech for him ; he 


| 
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literally slumbers upon the storm. If he/armed and so magnificently winged, és 


thinks fit to row in earnest, distance becomes 
a thing of nought. He breakfasts in Senegal 
and dines in America, 

This strange being has, moreover, the 
royal quality of fearing nothing in the 
world. Little, but strong and intrepid, 
he braves all the tyrants of the air. He 
would despise the condor, in case of need ; 
before the monster-bird could get well on the 
wing, he would be leagues away. One thing, 


superior to all his fellows in visual power, in 
rapacity and courage, leads only a trembli 

and precarious life. He would perish of 
hunger, if he had not the cunning to find g 
provider whose rations he devours. Hig 
ignoble resource is to attack a heavy and 
timid bird, the noddy, who is an excellent 
fisherman. The frigate-bird, who is not 
superior in size, pursues him, strikes him op 
the neck with his bill, and makes him dig 


nevertheless, surprises you; which is, that| gorge his prey. All this takes place in mid- 
on closer inspection, the first member of the | air ; before the fish falls, the frigate-bird hag 
winged kingdom does not enjoy one particle |caught it. The same impudent robber hag 
of the peace which would seem to be promised | been known to snatch a fish from a man’s 
by a life of freedom. His eye is cruelly | hand, and even to hover over a caldron with 
hard, unmerciful, and restless. His twisted | the hope of snatching morsels of the boiling 
attitudes are the contortions of a wretched! meat, regardless of the sailors who were 
watchman, who is compelled, on pain of|superintending the cookery. Dampier saw 
death, to keep a constant look-out over! sick, old, or crippled frigate-birds establish- 





the infinite expanse of ocean. His sight, 
visibly, strains at telescopic range ; and if it 
fail him, the sentence is passed on his sombre 
visage ; nature has condemned him, and he 
dies. 

Take a near view of his person: he has 
searcely any feet, and such as he has are 
very short and webbed, incompetent to walk 
or perch. With a formidable beak, he 


has not the talons of the veritable sea-eagle. | 


False eagle, although superior to the true in 
audacity and thievishness, he is inferior in 
strength, and is unprovided with those 
invincible claws. He can strike and slay ; 
but can he seize? Hence arise the uncer- 
tainty and the hazards of his life, which is 
that of a corsair and a pirate rather than of 


a sailor; and the permanent question written | 


on his face is, “Shall I dine to-day? Shall 
I be able to feed my young ones to-night ?” 
His superb and enormous apparatus of wing 
becomes, on land, an incumbrance and a 
danger. In order to take flight, he requires 
either a high wind or an elevated spot, a 
peak, or a rocky cliff. Surprised on asandbank 
or a low reef, where he often makes a halt, 
the frigate-bird is helpless and defenceless ; 
it is to no purpose that he threatens and 
strikes right and left: he is knocked on the 
head with blows of a stick. Out at sea, 
these immense wings, admirable at a certain 
altitude, are ill-adapted to skim the waves. 
Once wet through, they would become heavy 
and would sink. And then, alas for the bird ! 
he becomes the property of the fishes; he 
feeds the inferior tribes, which he expected 


to make his food; the grave devours the| 


sportsman, the catcher is caught. 

And yet, what can he do? His daily meals 
are in the waves ; he must always, therefore, 
be approaching them ; he is obliged constantly 
to return to, and beat about the odious and 
prolific sea, which threatens to engulf him, 
Consequently, this being, that is so well 
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|ing themselves on reefs, which seemed to be 
their hospitals, and levying contributions op 
the fisheries of their vassals, the juvenile 
noddies. But, while in vigorous health, they 
| rarely alight, but live like the clouds, floating 
|on their outspread wings from one hemi 
|sphere to another, taking their chance, and 


boundless expanse of sea and sky. 

The first of the winged race is he who 
never reposes, The first of navigators is he 
who never reaches the end of his voyage, 
To him, land and sea are equally forbidden, 
He leads a life of eternal exile. Let us envy 
nothing. No existence is really free here 
below, no career is sufficiently vast, no flight 
\is sufficiently lofty, no wing gifted with suffi- 
cient power. The most potent of all is an 
instrument of bondage. There must be other 
wings which the soul awaits and hopefully 
longs for. 
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piercing with their implacable gaze the 


